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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF MUSKMELONS 


are well illustrated in the above engraving from photographs taken at the New Hampshire experiment station. Prof Rane 
classifies them as small, medium sized, large and extra large, indicated by the letters s, m, 1 and e 1, following the name of 
each variety. The name of No 2 is Triumph e 1 (Burpee), 3 extra early Grand Rapids !, 4 Melrose m, 5 Cannon Ball 1, 6 Green 


Fleshed Osage m, 10 Captain s, 11 No 88 s, 12 Lone Star ¢ 1], 13 Miller’s Cream 1, 14 Jersey Belle m, 15 Mango 1, 16 Kmerald 
Gem s, 17 Hackensack 1, 18 Newport s, 19 Perfected Delmonivo m, 20 Banquet m, 21 Market m, 22 Tip Top 1, 23 Rose Gem s, %4 


Sill’s Hybrid 1, 25 Long Island Beauty 1, 26 Six Oaks Cantaloupe 1, 28 Triumph e 1 (Buckbee), 29 Earliest Ripe s, 30 Cosmopol- 
itan 1, 31 Ironclad 1, 32 Satisfaction m, 33 Jenny Lind s, 34 Columbus ], 35 Pineapple m, 37 Granite State e 1, 38 Carmes 1, 39 
Shumway’s Giant e 1, 40 Montreal Nutmeg m, 41 Early Nutmeg m, 42 Osage 1. ; 
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The Real Farm. 
CHARLES DEPEW, TEXAS. 





The real farm combines home and _ busi- 
ness and is as independent as possible of all 
other interests. Itis a factory where most 
of the necessaries of comfortable living are 
produced and the minimum amount of sup- 
plies is purchased. Specialism is the bane 
of the farmer,for it is a mistake for him to buy 
anything he can produce himself. Many of 
the unsatisfactory results of modern agricul- 
ture come from buying too much from the 
store. With $1.50 wheat, 50c corn, 25c wool 
and 15¢e cotton, conditions were different, but 
éven then the principle was the same. Now 
with beef, pork, mutton, eggs, potatoes, rice, 
beans and grains at distressingly low prices, 
the necessity is brought directly home. 

Better cultivation, a restricted acreage, more 
attention at home to theconstruction of labor 
saving devices—in fact, less of profitless crops 
and more to eat and wear of home-produced 
material will mark an era of improvement 
with the farmer. To meitisa sad commen- 
tary on farm life to finda man with good land 
and a large herd of cattle depending on others 
for nearly all he eats and wears. The same 
conditions exist with the fruit grower,the cot- 
ton planter, and the grain specialist. It is 
wrong economically and has been a prominent 
factor in reducing independent country people 
to a condition little better than those who 
live in towns. 

To quit farming and go to live in cities is 
no cure. It may be jumping from the frying 
pan into the fire. Better go back to first prin- 
ciples and make the farm so far as possible 
produce all the necessities and comforts of 
life. In this we Americans can well pattern aft- 
er our German neighbors, and also remember 
that it was upon this principle that the great 
prosperity of the Mormons was founded. Hold 
no more land than can be properly handled 
and thoroughly cultivated. 





How to Plant Watermelons, 





A warm, light-gray, well-drained topsoil, 
with a strong clay subsoil that will daily give 
up its moisture, little by little, when called 
on, affords an ideal location for a melon plat. 
A soil too rich in humus is not desirable. 
Sufficient nitrogen for its use can be readily 
supplied artificially when it does not exist 
naturally. A surplus may produce larger 
melons but at the expense of quality. They 
will prove soft, watery and insipid, poor 
shippers and with a small per cent of saccha- 
rine matter. Rotation is all important, too. 
In no case should melons follow melons the 
next season, and at least four years should 
intervene before the land is again planted in 
this crop. 

The preparation of the soil should be thor- 
ough, though not necessarily deep. Pulveri- 
zation must be thorough and effective. After 
breaking, two or even three pulverizations 
with a cutaway harrow will leave the plat in 
excellent condition—especially if a crop of 
cowpeas has been grown on the land the pre- 
vious year, as is alwaysadvisable. The richer 
the soi] or the higher the fertilization, the 
more luxuriant will be the growth of vines 
and hence the distance apart at which the 
hills should be located must correspond. On 
very rich land, 12 ft apart each way is none 
too much. Probably 10x10 is the distance 
wost frequently employed and in no case 
should it be less than 8x8. 

On putting in the seed they should not be 
spared. Field mice, crows, pigeons, poultry 
and other depredators trequently prevent a 
perfect stand when but few seeds are used, 
and the time lost, when replanting is found 
necessary, can never be regained. Twenty 
seeds to the hill is not too many: 30 would be 
preferable to less than 20. They should be 
planted by hand, and the method ordinarily 
pursued is to push each seed, separately, 
down into the mellow soil with the forefinger. 
The seed is scattered loosely over an area on 
the center of the bed as large as the crown 
of a hat, and then each seed ‘‘punched in’’ 
where it lies, to the depth of about an inch. 


Some growers,instead of making one planting 
of a large number of seed prefer to put in half 
a dozen seed only, at 4 


time. say on the 


INTENSIVE FARMING 


south side of the hill, and ina week or so, 
without waiting for the first seed to come up, 
making another planting on the west side, 
followed by a third and fourth planting, at 
intervals, on the other two sides, until a 
stand is secured. Thus no time is lost. Be 
sure to plant shallow. (Hugh N. Starnes, 
Bulletin 38, Georgia experiment station.) 
Pushing the seed in to too great a depth is a 
very common fault, even with experienced 
manipulators. Aninchis abundantly deep. 
This will ensure sufficient moisture and yet 
leave the seed close enough to the surface to 
respond readily to the sun’s warmth as the 
season advances. 


Irrigate Every Season. 


That irrigation is often valuable even dur- 
ing a wet season has been demonstrated by 
George A. Mitchell of New Jersey. For the 
past three seasons he has been irrigating ten 
acres of arable land and three of swampy 
brush land. A creek which contains enough 
water even in a dry season to irrigate more 
than 100 acres runs along the northern bound- 
ary, as Shown in the accompanying sketch. 
Part of the ground about the middle of the 
plot was 20 ft above the creek, while that ly- 
ing beyond this elevation and also a strip on 





the side next the creek was 10{ft high. The 
surfaee of the ground sloped regularly. 
For raisiug the water, Mr Mitchell has a 24 


horse puwer gasoline engine and a single act- 
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ing pump with 10-inch stroke, 6-inch cylinder, 
and a minimum capacity of 3000 yals per 
hour. The machinery is somewhat back from 
the stream and & ditch runs from the creek to 
the pumping station. From this ditch the 
water is pumped. The main pipe running to 
the further end of the field consists of 400 ft 24- 
inch wrought iron pipe where the pressure is 
greatest, and condemned fire hosethe remain- 
der of the distance. Tees are inserted at con- 
venient places. For carrying the water from 
main pipes, 150 ft on either side, a home- 
made hose is used. This is made from heavy 
duck cloth torn into strips about 1ft wide. 
The ends are sewed together on a machine 
and the hose is soaked in a mixture of hot gas 
tar two parts and boiled linseed oil one part. 

In the early part of the season of 1897, the 
full stream from the main pipe was allowed 
to flow down a furrow. Considerable wash- 
ing followed and a distributer was attached to 
the light hose, dividing the main stream into 
seven smaller ones, so that the soil was dis- 
turbed but little. Fifty-foot lengths of tarred 
cloth hose are attachedto the outlets of the 
distributer. 

The cost of Mr Mitchell’s plant; including 
engine, pump, belt, hose, etc, was $329, ac- 
cording to the New Jersey station. The oper- 
ating expenses consist of gasoline and oil, 
which cost 24¢ per hour, with one man to dis- 
tribute the water and look after the engine, 
which costs an additional 10¢c perhour. After 
the engine is started it requires attention only 
every three hours. 

Notwithstanding the abundant rainfall dur- 
ing the early part of 1897, the early crops were 
materially benefited, particularly potatoes, 
peas, strawberries, watermelons, turnips, 
clover, beans, spinach, cabbage and other 
garden crops. Owing to the dry September, 
the late garden crops would have been an en- 
tire failure if it had not been for the applica- 
tion of water. For celery, the water was par- 
ticularly valuable. Crops without irrigation 
in the immediate neighborhood and on much 
better land were seriously injured. 


itil e 

Egg-Bound.—G. H. W., Ohio: When fowls 
become egg-bound and a mass collects in the 
egg passage, inject some linseed oil and re- 
move the matter. Overfeeding often causes 
the trouble, or lack of lime. 











Uncle Sam's Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation’s Honor. 


Eight Portfolios of views which are especi- 
ally timely just now, and of great interest at any 


time. A war with Spain will undoubtedly be 
more on seathan on land, and will be much 
more vivid if one has pictures before him of 
vessels which are taking part therein. The 


eight portfolios which we offer have one hun. 
dred and fifty photographic views, nearly 
all occupying a full page, of our battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats, monitors, coast defense 
boats, gunboats and auxiliary vessels, together 
with some of the most noted ships in the Span. 
ish navy. Thereare also pictures of our navy 
commanders, ships crews, drill exercises, big 
guns and other interesting views. 

The explosion of the Maine is vividly por- 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 
nicture of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, ete, 
n themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value. Each portfolio consists of 16 
pages,each 11 by 1381-3 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending them most highly to our readers, 

Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts! 

For contents of Parts I, II, III and IV see 
last or next week’s issue. 

List of Illustrations. Part 5. 
President MCKINLEY. 
Assistant Secretary of State, Day. 
Quarter-Deck of the “BROOKLYN.” 
The Gunboat “BENNINGTON.” 
Captain’s Reading-Room. 
Marine Guard of the “COLUMBIA.” 
The Light Gunboat “PETREL.” 
Company in Line of the “BROOKLYN” Reserves. 
Apprentices of the **NEW YORK.” 
Apprentices of the “BROOKLYN.” 
The Old Monitor “NAHANT.” 
Ready to Turn In. 
Engine Room of the “INDIANA.” 
The Cruiser *“*LANCASTER.” 
The Unarmored Cruiser “NUEVO ESPANA.” 
Composite Gunboat “ANNAPOLIS.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “MONTEREY.” 
Protected Cruiser “CHARLESTON.” 
Library Room of the “MASSACHUSETTS.” 


List of Illustrations. Part 6. 


Light-Draught Gunboat “NASHVILLE.” 

The Battleship “KENTUCKY.” 

Launching the “KENTUCKY” and “KEARSARGE.” 
The “KEARSARGE” Afloat. 

The “HOLLAND” Submarine Torpedo Boat. 

The “HOLLAND” Submarine Torpedo Boat. 

The Gunboat “CASTINE.” 

Representation uf a Modern Naval Battle (double page). 
The Fleet of Monitors at League Island. 

The Receiving Ship “RicHMOND,” League Island. 
League Island Navy Yard. 

FORT MIFFLIN, on the Delaware. 

Torpedo Boat “ROGERs.” 

The Steamship “ST. Louis.” 


‘The Steamship “St. PAUL.” 


List of Illustrations. 
The Protected Cruiser “OLYMPIA.” 
A Four-InchjRapid-Fire Gun, Breech View. 
A Four-Inch Rapid-Fire Gun, Side View. 
The Steamship “YALE.” 
The Steamship “HARVARD.” 
Rifling a Thirteen-Inch Gun. 
Breech Mechanism Shop, Washington Navy Yard. 
Firing Tubes of the Dynamite Cruiser “ VESUVIUS.” 
Getting the Old Monitors Ready for Service. 
A Driggs-Schroeder Rapid-Fire Rifle. 
Saluting Battery at the Washington Navy Yard. 
Hospital Cot on the “HELENA.” 
Shiphouse and Torpedo Boat No. 3. 
A Maxim Automatic Gun. 
Four-Inch Rifle Showing Recoil Cylinder. 
Cramp’s Shipyard, Philadelphia. 
List of Illustrations. Part 8. 
Cast = Port Plate for Twelve-Inch Gun Turrets of the 
“IOWA.’ 
Nickel Steel Ingot for Tube of a Sixteen-Inch Breech 
Loading Rifle. 
Cars Loaded with Eight-Inch and Ten-Inch Breech-Load 
ng Rifles. 
Trimming and Finishing Armor Plate. 
Conning Tower and Entrance Shield. 
Ballistic Test of Turret Plates. 
Thirteen-Inch Gun Turret of the “INDIANA.” 
Great Naval Engagement in Manila Bay (double page.) 
A Five Thousand Ton Forging Press Applied toa Thit- 
teen-Inch Gun. 
Shop for Forging and Finishing Guns. . 
View of Gun Shop and Crane Swinging a Ten-Inch Gul 
Four Twelve-Inch Breech-Loading Mortars. ; 
A Ten-Inch Disappearing Gun in Position for Loading. 
A Ten-Inch Disappearing Gun in Position for Firing. 
Giant Crane and League Island Monitors, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 ects. postpaid, or we will sen 
any four (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered at 
one time. 

Address orders to either of our offices ; 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 61 


Growing Muskmelons. 





The reasons for failure with muskmelons 
seem to be insufficient culture, destructive in- 
sects, careless selection of varieties, and lack 
of fertilization of the blossoms, according to 
careful inquiry conducted by the New Hamp- 
shire station. Yet with a little care this most 
delicious eatable ean be so easily grown that 
every farmer’s family ought to have it in abun- 
ance. Well-drained soils containing consider- 
able humus or vegetable matter are the best 
for muskmelons. The lighter soils are prefer- 
able. The best fertilizer is one rich in all 
the elements of plant 
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would be best. On all soils the aim should 
be to thoroughly stir tha ground while the 
corn is small. If this is not done thoroughly 
and the season should be dry, the result will 
be a light crop. It does not matter so much 
how the ground is stirred, so that it is done 
thoroughly and deep. 

On stony or hilly ground I would prefer a 
one-horse cultivator with narrow tooth next 
to the hill,so that you can work close without 
throwing dirt on the youug corn. Let the cul- 
tivator run as deep as it will so that it does 
not turn up the sods. For the second culti- 
vation use the regular teeth. But be sure to 


No. 22 


three bushels of ears of corn to the shock. Mr 
Schenck manures heavily, with both stable 
manure and commercial fertilizers, and 
therein is the secret of raising large crops of 
corn. In a 16-mile drive through the best farm- 
ing sections of Bucks Co, Pa, last June, I saw 
but one wheel corn plow in use. 





Growing Squashes. 
M. S. PERKINS. 





The squash is a heavy feeder and must have 
an abundance of fertilizer to do well. Applying 
good, fine, well rotted barnyard manure is the 

best method of furnish- 





food, except stimulat- 
ing nitrogen. Good 
stable manure is as 
good as anything 
available for the 
ordinary farmer. 

Frequent cultivation 
and hand hoeing is of 
great importance. The 
growth from the first 
should be continuous. 
Once checked, the 
vines seldom regain 
their original vigor 
and productiveness. 
Plant sufficient seed 
so that from three to 
five good plants can 
be depended upon. 
For the cucumber or 
squash beetles, dust 
with tobacco; for the 
common black squash 
bug, collect and 
destruy the eggs and 
the insects, in the 
cooler portion of the 
day. 

The accompanying 
illustration gives a 
good idea of the large 
variety of musk- 
melons. Those of 
best flavor, according 
to last year’s tests, 
were: For small, 
Captain, No’ 88, New- 
port, Golden Netted- 
Gem, Earliest Ripe, 
Rose Gem, Jenny 
Lind, Shippers’ De- 
light; for medium, 
Perfected Delmonico, 
Pineapple, Extra 
Early Cantaloupe, 
Satisfaction, Skill- 
man’s Fine Netted, 
Improved Jenney, 
Jersey Belle, Ivy 
Gem, Banquet, Mar- 
ket, Netted Nutmeg; 
for large,:Sill’s 
Hybrid, Tip Top, Iron- 
clad, Miller’s Cream, 
Delmonico, Long 
Island Beauty, Six 
Oaks Cantaloupe, 
Surprise; for extra large, Lone Star, Long 
Yellow, Triumph. 


One Way of Cultivating Corn. 


P, H. HARTWELL. 








After an experience of 45 years in planting 
and cultivating corn, I have reached the 
conciusion that there is no one mode of culti- 
vating that is the best for all situations and 
Soils. On heavy soilsinclined to be wet, level 


cultivation is not advisable, while on dry or 
Sandy soils probably that mode of cultivation 
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MORE VARIETIES OF MUSKMELONS 


No 43 is Bay View 1, 44 Delmonico 1], 45 extra early Hackensack 1, 46 New White‘ Japan 
m, 47 Skillman’s Fine Netted m, 48 Christiana m, 49 extra early Cantaloupe m, 51 Banana e 1, 
52 Surprise 1, 54 Long Yellow e 1, 56 Casaba e1, 57 Golden Netted Gem s, 58 Bird Cania- 
loupe m, 59 Missouri m. 


been 
corn 
it is 


work deep the first two times. it has 
my custom for many years to plow my 
to the hill, with a regular plow when 
about two feet tall, and then cultivate both 
ways. Of course it will not do to plow very 
deep or set the cultivator too wide or the 
roots will be damaged. If corn is planted 
straight just as good work can be done with 
a wheel cultivator and two horses. 

My neighbor, D. V. L. Schenck, sticks to 
the old mode of cultivation and uses nothing 
but the plow and hoe as our fathers did 50 
years ago, and yet his field averaged over 


ing plant food. At the - 
outset do not think of 
saving manure. If you 
can possibly get it, 
apply not less than 
ten cords to the acre. 
Put the bulk of it on 
broadcast, plowing it 
in, reserving only one 
good _ shovelful to 
place in each hill. Let 
the hills be made 10 ft 
apart each way. It is 
important to allow 
plenty of room, as 
crowding means an 
excess of vines and a 
luss of fruit. Plant 
not fewer than ten 
seeds per hill, as it 
is necessary to allow 
for some losses from 
depredations of bugs. 
Of course not over 
three or four good 
strong plants are to be 
left in each hill. 

The squash is badly 
troubled by at least 
three forms of insect 
life. The striped 
yellow, beetles come 
first and the farmer 
must be on the lookout 
for them, since often 
during an hour or two 
of a bright sunny day 
these pests will ruin 
every plant in a hill. 
They seem to issue 
from the earth in 
legions and pounce 
upon the tender leaves 
as soon as they peep 
out of the ground. 
Land plaster, with the 
addition of a little 
kerosene oil, is the 
remedy for these in- 
sects. Add a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of 
kerosene to a_ two- 
quart measure of the 
plaster, thoroughly 
mixing. Next comes 
the black or brown 
bug, which smells so 
offensively. Place some bits of wood, as shin- 
gles, around each hill and these bugs will 
collect beneath,them to pass the night and 
may therefore be caught and killed each 
morning. The third great enemy the squash 
has is the cutworm. Thisis an insect diffi- 
cult to find until the mischief has been done. 
The best preventive measure is the use of 
wood ashes and lime in the squash hills and 
about the vines. It is well to change the 
land upon which squashes are grown about 
every year, to, in some measure, escape the 
many insect pests. 
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Preserving Eggs for Winter Prices. 
NELLIE HAWKS, NEBRASKA. 





Some one has said the fancier has no right 
to preserve eggs at any seasun; that it is his 
bnsiness to provide strictly fresh eggs the 
year round. Nevertheless, a great many 
fanciers, as well as a great many farmers, do 
preserve eggs every season, for with the com- 
ing of every winter there is a scarcity of eggs 
and a correspondingly high price. If well 
preserved they are fit for all purposes. The 
markets are flooded every summer with six 
and eight cent eggs, for there are many who 
must and will sell them at any price. But 
preferring to receive for the surplus of sum- 
mer and early fall eggs 20 to 25ec per dozen, I 
preserve them and find that it pays. 

The recipe given below is very good for pre- 
serving eggs, although it takes considerable 
work to prepare it. Into 24 gallons of boiling 
water put 12 lbs of unslaked lime and 4 Ibs 
of barrel salt. Stir frequently for one day. 
The next day dip off the clear liquid and put 
it into stone jars. Dissolve the following in- 
gredients in one gallon of boiling water and 
add to the above liquid: Fiveoz common bak- 
ing soda, 5 oz cream of tartar, 5 0z saltpeter, 
5 oz borax and 1o0zalum. Drop the eggs into 
this brine every day, as gathered. Eggs 
greased with fresh lard and put down in salt 
keep well. Use cracker boxes, or others of 
about that size, as these are light enough to 
be easily handled. Turn the box half over 
two or three times a week. WerelI a village 
housewife I am very sure thata zoodly sup- 
ply of eggs, for culinary purposes at least, 
would be preserved when they are but six, 
eight or ten cents per dozen. I should not 
buy them at the grocery, but would engage 
my supply of some reliable farmer’s wife, 
who would guarantee ime strictly fresh eggs. 
Many are glad of the opportunity to furnish 
them for the money in hand, rather than be 
always obliged to take exchange at the store. 


~ianniialiiiiniiccnt 

Boxes for Sitters.—An excellent nest for sit 
ting hens is made of two duplicate grocery 
boxes, hinged as shown. A deep box makes 
it necessary for che hen to jump down upon 





the eggs. With this nest she has but to stepin 
upon the surface of the nest, when the upper 
box can be let down, serving as a cover. 
Holes are bored in each box to give a suffi- 
cient circulation of air. 


House with Cloth Run.—The distinctive fea- 
ture ot this henhouse is the portion built en- 


tirely of oilcloth. The frames are made so 
that they can be easily taken apart. They are 
merely tied together and lightly nailed to 
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strong corner posts. This cléth 1un is excel- 
lent for chicks in early spring. When they 


are a few weeks old, a hole is made under the 
frame to let them out. Don’t make the hole 
large enough for the older fowls or for cats. 
The main henhouse is 12x6x8 ft high, with 
slightly sloping roof. The cloth run is 12x6x6 


ft high. The floor of the main house is raised 
2tt, allowing an extra run ‘beneath for the 
chicks. I have used this oiled cloth also for 





THE POULTRY YARD 


doors and for coverings for hotbeds,and it has 
lasted several years.—[M. A., Pennsylvania. 


Poultry Not Appreciated.—The old hen has 
been brought into disrepute by her treatment. 
Over $100,000 worth of poultry products are 
imported to our country annually. Where do 
we find overproduction in eggs and poultry? 
Any farmer tiat inbreeds for more than one 
or two generations is making a mistake, The 
poultry fancier should be credited with the 
production of the breeds that are on the farms 
and itis he whois going to correct the de- 
generacy. The fanciers’ culls are just as 
good as the best of the common flock. The 
demands for pure breeds will increase as 
poultry raisers see the advantage of them. 
[Hon L. H. Laferty, Oklahoma. 


Black Fleas.—W. S. E.: 
clean, use kerosene treely, spraying it over 
the interior wherever the fleas hide. Fresh 
insect powderin the nests will relieve the 
sitters. If the house can be made tight, take 
out the hens and evaporate bisulphide of 
carbon. The fumes will kill all insect life in 
a few hours. 





Keep the house 





Importance of Cooling [Milk Quickly. 
F. W. MOSSMAN. 





Every dairyman knows by experience that 
the sooner milk is set in cold water after be- 
ing drawn, the better creaming is obtained. 
The water should be as cold as_ possible with- 
out freezing. Why should cream rise more 
completely in a Cooley or shotgun can setin 
water at 40 or 45 degrees, when the same milk 
ifset in shallow pans would give the best 
results in creaming at a temperature 2C to 25 
degrees higher? 

This was not understood until the discovery 
of the presence of fibrin in milk by Dr Bab- 
cock. Even now sume are disposed to 
question the matter inasmuch as it is difficult 
to prove the presence of fibrin in milk by any 
characteristic chemical reaction. The fibrin 
is derived froin the biood and is the substance 
which causes clotting upon exposure to air. 
If blood is spilled and at once subjected toa 
temperature lower than 40 degrees it will not 
clot for a period of 24 hours or more, because 
the fibrin remains a fluid at that temperature. 

Milk acts precisely as blood. If, after being 
drawn, it is not set at once or is set in water 
ata temperature of 50 to 60 degrees, the 
threads of fibrin are formed and become at- 
tached to the sides of the can.” They are 
sufficiently numerous and strong to prevent 
a large number of the smaller fat globules 
from rising tothe surface. If, on the con- 
trary, the milk is at once plunged into water 
at atemperature below 40 or 45 degrees, the 
fibrin either remains fluid or is slow in solidi- 
fying, especially all around the sides of the 
can where the milk is first chilled. ‘The 
threads of fibrin which may form in the center 
of the milk, having no hold upon the can, 
are, no doubt, in many instances, brought to 
the surface by the rising fat globules. An 
indication of this is that Cooley cream gives a 
more pronounced reaction for fibrin than 
cream from shallow setting. It has often 
been noticed that while fat globules do not 
unite in milk, they do cluster togethe: into 
groups of 20 to 30 or more. Dr Babcock thinks 
this is an indication that the globules are 
caught and held tugether by threads of fibrin. 

This theory seems very plausible. The fig- 
ures given below, obtained at the Wisconsin 
station, are interesting in this connection. A 
single sample of milk was divided into four 
lots. No1setinice water at 35 to 45 degrees 
left .23 % fatin the skimmilk. No 2 set in 
water at 48 degrées left .3%. No 3 set in 


water at 5410 56 degrees left .75 %. No 4 
set in water at 58 degrees left .95%. The 
teaching is plain and pointed. As warm 


weather approaches, watch carefully for a rise 
in the temperature of tanks and apply ice 
promptly. 

If milk must be set in water ata tempera- 
ture above 50 degrees it is probably as well 
to employ some other system of creaming. 
By using ice freely and setting immediately, 
very excellent results are obtained, sometimes 
leaving as little as one-tenth of one per cent of 
butter fat in the skim milk. 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 
The Sliding Pig. 


It is the opinion of the majority of farmers 


and hog raisers that the ‘‘sliding pig,’’ as it 
is called, is due to a weak back, and many 


try tocure it by dosing it with linimentg 
and other strong medicines. This is a mis. 
take, as the seat of the trouble is not in the 
back but in the knee joint of the hind legs, 
This joint is deformed in such a way that it 
prevents the leg being bent forward to any 
extent, consequently the animal, not being 
able to walk on stiff hind legs, drags his hind 

arts, and when he does manage to get upon 

is feet you will notice that the hind legs will 
not bend forward and thatthe hind quarters 
are shrunken and more flabby than the re. 
mainder of the body; this of course is due 
to the lack of ability to use them. I have 
never known one to get entirely over this 
disease. Although they can be fattened and 
seem healthy in all other respects, they are 
not suitable for sale in the market.—[F. R., 
Hamilton Co, Ia. 

Partial paralysis isthe true name of this 
trouble in hogs. The nerves of the muscles 
of the back and hip are the parts affected, 
It usually begins with a slight stiffness, and 
it varies very much in its progress. Some- 
times itis very rapid and at others slow. 
When it is slow the muscles will waste and 





FIG 1. 


become inactive. In the rapid form it 
ally kills the animal in a week or two. 

In the early stages of the disease give 2 oz 
sweet oil with 2drops of Croton oil in it, 
After this operates, give 10 drops of tincture 
of nux vomica in a tablespoonful of cod 
liver oil twice a day and continue it for a 


ustle 





This is for a full 
hog. Use one-half for a pig three to 


grown 
four 
months old. If the muscles have become 
wasted it will be best to destroy the animal. 

Fig 1 shows the stiffness and shrunken mus- 
cles of the hind quarters caused by the dis- 
ease. Fig 2 shows a ‘‘sliding pig’’ as it ap- 
pears when dragging its limbs or lying down. 


week or ten days. 





Dog Proof Sheep Fence. 


FRANK P. BENNETT, MASSACHUSETTS. 





At Saugus, Mass, I have used cedar posts, 
a carload of which I brought up from Maine 
at a cost of 4c each for the posts, and 3c each 
for transportation. The carload included 100 
posts. We have set the posts eight feet apart, 
using a crowbar to make the holes, and then 
driving the posts with a sledge about two 
feet into the ground, leaving about four feet 
above the ground. In Maine we have used 
old cedar rails, such as were taken from the 
Virginia rail fences formerly used. 

The posts used at Saugus were small,averag- 
ing perhans three to five inches in diameter. 
The wire weighs a rod to the pound, and has 
cost us as low as 2c per lb, though perhaps it 
would cost 3c per Ib now. As there are 320 
rods in a mile, it follows that one ton of wire 
weighing a rod to the pound would stretch 
over six anda quarter miles for a single 
strand. A mile of seven strand fence therefore 
would weigh just 2240 pounds, and at 3c per 
Ib would cost $67.20. To make a perfect fencé 














a staple would be needed for each wire at each 
post and the labor of building the fence is also 
trifling. There is hardly anything on the 
farm so cheap as a barbed wire fence. 

Our fences are practically dog proof where 
we use but six strands of wire and one wood- 
en rail to steady the posts, but seven strands 
is better. We put the first strand wery close 
to the ground so that the sheep and dogs can- 
not crawl under. Where the ground is irregu- 
lar the wire would rest upon the earth in 
places and should not be more than three 
inches from the ground at any point. We put 
the second wire four inches above the first, 
the third wire five inches above the second, 
the fourth wire six inches above the third, 
the fifth wire six inches above the fourth, the 
sixth wire eight inches above the fifth, then a 
wooden rail eight inches above the sixth wire 
and a seventh strand of wire eight inches 
above the wooden rail. This of course may be 
varied somewhat according to the circum- 
stances, but it is substantially the kind ofa 
fence that we use, and it has proved effective. 
It is perfectly satisfactory alsu for cows, but 
of course must not be used where horses are 
pastured. 

Some people think the barbed wire fence is 
improper for sheep because little tufts of wool 
are seen hanging upon it in sheep pastures 
where it is used, but all the wool that is ever 
lost in this way in a flock of 500 sheep would 
hardly amount to the value of a single animal. 
The sheep speedily get acquainted with the 
fence and leave it alone. The dogs cannot 
crawl under or through the wires, and they 
will not jump over, because my experience is 
that a fence of that hight is never troubled 
by a dog unless 1t is something that he can 
put his paws upon when jumping over. 


om a“ 
Making Butter Packages Attractive. 








An attractive package often sells even in- 
ferior goods, while an attractive package and 
superior goods make a combination that is 










heen 


i BuTreR. | 














shippers vf 


Successful 
many kings of farm products have found out 
the truth of this and are profiting by it. Of 
two articles of equal merit the public will al- 


Simply irresistible! 


ways buy the more attractive goods. There 
are two reasons for putting up butter in the 
form shown in the cut. Oneis that in this 
Shape it is exceedingly attractive, and the 
other is that such a package is most con- 
veniently carried home by the purchaser 
Without the risk of melting the butter by the 
warmth of the hand in holding the package. 
The prints are made in the tat, four-square 
form, and are wrapped in parchment paper. 
Each pound print is then slipped into the 


paper box, the flap closed and the butter is 


Teady for the customer. On the outside of the 
box, in dainty, colored lettering, should be 
the name of the dairy farm producing the 
goods, with the head of a mild-eyed Jersey or 
Guernsey cow, or a bit of clover, to sug- 
8estively ornament the package. A reputa- 
tion for the butter one makes can thus be es- 


tablished. Such boxes cost about half a cent 
each, all printed, when bought by the 
thousand. 





More About Gruel-Fed Calves.—Correcting a 
former mistake of my own in treating this 








subject I will say: ‘‘Fora calf at least one 
month old, put into a quart of water two 
handfuls corn meal and middlings and boil 
thoroughly. Add one quart water and two 
handfuls corn meal and middlings for each 
calf.’’ <A practical calf feeder will, of course, 
vary the amount of feed to suit the individual 
needs of each calf. And it is also necessary 
to consider whether the calf is to be reared 
for dairy purposes or for beef. A grain ration 
that would spoil a calf for the dairy might be 
none too large for one that is intended to be 
reared for beef. The grain given to calves 
must be increased gradually and none should 
be given until they are at least three weeks 
old.—[L. O. Follo. 





Value of Pure-Bred Stock.— How can hog men 
puy wellnigh fabulous prices for pure-vred 
| seeding stock. I can only explain it by quot- 
ing Theodore Louis, one of the champion 
swine breeders of Wisconsin. He says, ‘‘The 
pure-bred pig will lay on from 2 to 4 lbs more 
fat for every bushel of corn consumed than 
the scrub or native.’’ Now, at first thought, 
this might seem a little doubtful, but when 
he informs us that the intestines of the pure- 
bred will measure 22 times the length of his 


body, while those of the native are only nine 
times the length of his body, then the light 
begins to shine. My experience with Po- 


land-Chinas has been very satisfactory. J 
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have bred them quite a number of years. 
One young suw when ten months old gave me 
a litter of 17 pigs, 13 of which are now living 
and doing well. She is not quite full blood- 
ed. The pigs are now 3 weeks old.—[{H. 
Clark, Massachusetts. 





Take Milk to Creamery.—I have a separator 
and all winter have been running my milk 
through it and taking the cream to the face 
tory. Being dissatisfied with my monthly 
checa I determined to see if there was more 
profit in selling the milk direct. This was 
much more satisfactory and my opinion now 
is that if butter is made at home the separa- 
tor is a good thing, but if milk is to be sold I 
would not advise using it.—[Wm Rock, Ver- 
mont. 





The Milk Traffic.—The only collection of 
facts and statistics about the milk trathe of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Chica- 
go, for a series of years, is that prepared with 
great care for the American Agriculturist al- 
manac and year book for 1898. This data 
should be in the possession of every milk pro- 
ducer, shipper and dealer. It is only one of 
the many valuable features of the book re- 
ferred to, which contains 720 pages and is 
sent free to any person who forwards $1 fora 
year’s subscription to this journal. 











DE LAVAL 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICACO. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


OVER 125,000 IN USE. 
FIRST—BEST—LATEST. 


New and Improved May, 1898, Machines. 
Send for new “‘ Baby” catalogue No. 268. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 























Shippers... 


creamery and cheese 
factory patrons as well 
as milk men find, that 


tmproves the flavor 
and retards souring 
of the milk and of its pro- 
labor in the dairy too. Our 
REE. Write for it at once. 


Champlon Milk Gooler Co. 
Milk Dealers’ Supplies. 43 Railroad St., Cortland, N. Y. 


saves 
book, “MILK,” 


time and 
Is F 











The Dogs of War 


let loose will increase the need to farm carefully 
to ‘‘make ends meet.’*’ Good fences save temper, 
time, stock and crops. See our ad. in next issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 
METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 
Write for Catalogue. 
PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd, Philadelphia. 
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Treatment of Swampy Land. 
A. A. SOUTHWICK. 





A. W. B. has a piece of meadow land that 
cannot be plowed except during a dry season. 
Two years ago he plowed it and seeded to 
oats. Last year he planted to corn and lost 
the crop. He wants to know how to treat the 
land. As far as my experience goes nothing 
but a grass crop should be attempted on this 
kind of land. Frequently the finest crop of 
corn can be raised, but when it comes to the 
question of curing in the shovk the result is, 
as a rule, a failure on account of the surface 
moisture which is always present. and which 
will mount the inner spongy and fibrous sub- 
stance even to the grain,rendering proper dry- 
ing impossible. The oat crop in a similar 
way would fail because of the too rapid succu- 
iept growth,and before the crop was ready for 
fodder or grain much of it would be flat and 
worthless. 

Seed to grass in August. In the mean- 
time get quite an accumulation of manure, 
together with a good admixture of sand. 
This will improve both the physical and me- 
chanical condition when applied to the surface. 
Plow at the most favorable time, which will 
be when it is dry. Apply what sandy manure 
can be afforded and harrow down well as 
often as possible until it is time to seed. Sow 
half a bushel of timothy, 10]bs of small red 

' clover and 5 lbs of alsike to the acre, bush 
and roll. It must be remembered that this 
kind of land, unless drained, will gradually 
revert to the production of the wild grasses. 
It must then be newly seeded. If A. W. B. 
has other land more favorably located for cul- 
tivation it would pay better to let this wet 
land alone until it can be worked into a favor- 
able condition. Underdraining is the only 
treatment which will get the land into con- 
dition to produce annual crops. 





Growing Oats for Hay. 


Ss. C. ALBERT, WISCONSIN. 





Fora long time afterI began farming I 
looked upou oats as valuable for the grain 
only, and incidentally the straw for occasion- 
al feeding and for bedding. When dry years 
made pastures short and getting a stand of 
grass or clover difficult, I began to experiment 
with oats, to see what additional ure I could 
make of them. One season an early drouth 
cut short pastures by the last of June. I had 
a lot of dairy cows on hand and quite a num- 
ber of calves and sheep. In early spring I 
had sown a 20 acre field of oats near my feed 
lots. In spite of the dry weather they had 
grown luxuriantly and by the time pastures 
were short they were about ready to head 
Needing green feed badly, I began to use 
them, mowing each morning what was needed 
for the day and keeping that intended for the 
evening feed in the shade. All classes of 
stock ate the green oats readily and it took 
the place of grass. The cows did not fall off 
in milk and the sheep and lambs thrived up- 
on this feed, with what picking they could get 
from the pastures. I continued to feed the 
oats until they were about ready for harvest- 
ing.. As my meadows promised to be short I 
concluded to cut five acres of oats with the 
mower before the grain began to get hard, 
and cure as hay. I secured this in good 
condition and put it into my barn for winter 
use. What remained of the oats when they 
got ripe, I cut with a binder, putting part in 
the mow to feed ii the sheaf and stacking the 
remainder to be threshed. 

I had begun to appreciate the value of oat 
hay and thought I would give ita thorough 
trial the next winter. I had also heard sheaf 
oats well spoken of for dairy cows and for 
horses. I fed the oat hay to my horses, about 
as much as I would of ordinary hay. So far as 
I could see the horses did well on it, leaving, 
however, a little more for bedding than they 
did of well cured clover or timothy. I kept 
a little until spring work began. They ate 


more of it than in winterand did not lose 
flesh. I concluded that for horses at least, oat 
hay was a first-class substitute forthe ordi- 
nary rough feed usually supplied. 

With my cows the results with oat hay were 
equally satisfactory. 


In fact it was eaten 
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more readily than my clover, due probably to 
the fact that it was especially well cured. The 
sheaf oats I fed to my cows also, deducting 
from the grain ration the amount of oats fed 
in the sheaf.’ Under favorable circumstances 
I was well pleased with this feed. Where 
cows are fed in stanchions there is no joss, 
but if tied or fed in racks out of doors a 
mouthful is often dropped under foot, soiled 
and lost. I hardly think this will be 
sufficient to take into account but it is urged 
as an objection by some. I got most satisfac- 
tion in feeding sheaf oats to sheep. They ate 
every kern . and the greater part of the straw. 
Nothing whatever was lost and the animals 
seemed to do extra well upon it. 

My first experience with oat hay and sheaf 
oats was so satisfactory that I have used a part 
of my crop in this manner almost every yeai 
since. Of course, I would not advise cutting 
oats for suviling if clover can be had, but for 
hay and for sheaf oats I always use a _ part of 
my acreage. Some people claim that sheaf 
oats feeding is the lazy man’s method of feed- 
ing stock, but I will venture the assertion that 
the scoffers have never given the matter a 
trial. I suppose sheaf oats would be benefit- 
ed by running them through a feed cutter, but 
I do not know from experience as I have nev- 
er tried it. It would cost something to du 
this and I prefer tu let the animals do their 
own cutting. 





A Convenient Measuring Scoop.— An excellent 
scoop for dipping up oats, meal, bran, etc, 











from the bin isshown in thecut. It is made 
from three-eighths inch board and has a 
wooden handle attached to thetop. Usinga 
standard measure, fill the scvop successively 
with one, two, three and four quarts, and 
mark the hight heavily in the inside. One 
can then measure the grain as it is taken 
from the bin, saving much labor when a large 
stock is to be fed a carefully balanced ration. 





The Best Remedy Against Cutworms that at- 
tack tobacco, cabbage, onions, tomatoes and 
similar plants soon after they are set out, is 
to drop about a tablespoonful of poison mash 
in the vicinity but not in the exact place 
where the plant will be set. If this is done 
three to five days before the plants are set 
out, the worms will be attracted to the bait, 
will eat it and will be killed. The best bait 
seems to be wheat bran, say 50 lbs, cheap :no- 
lasses 2 quarts, and paris green1llb. Mix the 
bran and poison together thoroughly while 
dry. Then add the molasses, previously di- 
luted with a gallon of warm water, adding 
enough water to make a dough that can be 
handled easily without running. This plan 
has been very successfully used by a large 
number of farmers and is especially recom- 
mended by the Maryland station (Bulletin 
55). It is inexpensive and does the business. 
Where cutworms are frequent there will often 
be from four to eight worms dead about each 
hill of bait. There are other methods of ap- 
plying the poison, but this seems to be the 
most effective and farmers and gardeners who 
have tried it endorse it as the most practica- 
ble scheme yet devised for dealing with the 
cutworm pest. 


Farming in Sunny France—Half the arable 
land of France, a little more than half the 
pasture, as much as six-sevenths of the vino- 
yards, and two-thirds of the garden land are 
cultivated by their owners. The average size 
of the farm in France is 15} acres, against 63 
acres in Great Britain. The average in the 
U §S at the date of the last federal census was 
137 acres. Morethan 39 % of the farms in 
France are under one hectare, equal to 2% 
acres; only 2}% of the France holdings 
amount to 100 acres each. 








When Cranberries Were a Luxury—In Feb, 
°65, cranberries sold at wholesale in New 
York at $40 per bbl. 


« 
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Treatment of Fruit Garden. 
M. S. PERKINS. 





Small fruits are very productive. Itis sur. 
prising how heavily blackberries and rasp. 
berries will bear. Avoid crowding. The ten. 
dency of these plants is to multiply enor. 
mously. Consequently where one cane 
should stand there are often two to six or even 
more. Do not neglect proper thinning and 
trimming with all the small fruits. While it 
is well known that very few novelties surpass 
older varieties, all things taken into account, 
yet Ilike to make a few experiments each 
season with some of the more promising of 
the newer sorts of fruits. Do not invest very 
largely nor is it prudent to buy nore than a 
few plants at first. Every fruit grower is al- 
ways on the lookout for something better, so 
he should not be above taking some pains to 
fully inform himself. I am trying some of the 
newer plums, such as Wickson, Red June, 
Hale; the Red Cross currant and Loudon 
raspberry. I want to find out whether these 
are actually profitable market fruits for my 
purpose. Each man must make tests for him- 
self. He cannot depend upon cthers, conver- 
sant with different soils, location, condition 
and markets,to decide such questions for hiia. 
The matter is strictiy personal and individ- 
ual. 

For a good, general, well-proven fertilizer 
for all kinds of fruits, give us the old-fashion- 
ed mixture of flour of bone and unleached 
wood ashes. This makes a perfect fertilizer, 
furnishing nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid. It produces fruit rather than excessive 
growth of wood and foliage, and what is 
more, gives fruits of highest quality and most 
palatable. I get good color and good flavor 
from this fertilizer. The proportions may be 
varied to suit different needs. I would rec- 
ommend two tons of wood ashes and one- 
half ton of bone meal per acre, the mixture 
to be applied broadcast and thoroughly har- 
rowed or cultivated into the soil. It is a 
great mistake in manuring trees to apply 
around the trunks. Cover the entire surface 
so as to find feeding roots. 


Moles the Gardener’s Friends. 
A. G. CHASE, 





KANSAS. 





Your correspondent, E. J. F. of Vermont, 
tells that old wornout story that ‘‘the moles 
ate his neighbor’s peas.’’ After all that has 
been written about this subject it seems 
strange that anyone should be led into such 
an error. Butasa rule, farmers are not very 
close observers unless they have had some 
special training that has taught them to use 
their eyes. 

Twenty-five years ago, the late Charles V. 
Riley, one of the most accomplished ento- 
mologists of the world and one of the most 
practical, made this experiment. He took a 
large dry goods box, filled 16 with garden soil 
and in it put six moles. He also added a 
motley collection of grubworms, cutworms, 
fish worms, beetles, etc. He also inserted 
from dag to day pieces of vegetables of differ- 
ent kinds, keeping a record of everything that 
went inthe box. All decayed portions of 
vegetables were removed from time to time. 


At the end of six weeks he took his moles 
out in fine condition and turned them _ loose 
and then went to sifting the soil. Every 


worm big and little was gone and every 
piece of vegetable food was recovered or ace 
counted for and not one piece of the latter 
had been toucned by the moles. Mr Riley 
had recently returned from France where 
there was a fine of five franus for killing 4 
mole. : 

The above facts I got f-om Prof Riley soon 
after his experiment while making an all 
night ride with him on the Kansas Pacific 
railroad. Since that time I have been a care- 
ful observer of the mole and its habits. When 
I have had a piece of ground infested with 
cutworms or grubworms I have caught 
moles and turned them loose andif not 100 
much disturbed they will soon clear it of 
worms, but in 25 years’ close observation I 








have never seen any vegetable matter of 
kind eaten by them. They feed entirely up- 
on animal food. They sometimes do slight 
damage by lifting a plant so that its roots die 
from lack of moisture. Your correspondent’s 
pea vines were probably eaten by cutworms 
and the mole was after the worm and ten to 
one he got him. Field mice often do damage 
in garden and field by eating the seed crop 
and careless farmers ascribe it all to the 
moies. 

Sometimes in a small garden moles become 
so numerous that they have to be removed, or 
a part of them. He can take a hint without 
being knocked in the head. He is nobody’s 
fool. If you want him to move his quarters, 
keep his run way trampled down from day to 
day except the last five or six feet. The time 
to do this is when he is working. He is very 
methodical. He burrows early in the morn- 
ing, from ten to twelve, and from four to six 
in the afternoon. In hot weather he works 
soon after daylight. 


any 





GARDENING 


A Serviceable Pea Trellis.—Drive a nost and 
anchor it at each end of the row of peas, hay- 
ing them as high the trellis is to be. 


us 























CHEAP PEA TRELLIS, 


Stretch a No 12 smooth wire three or four 
inches from the ground and another near the 
top. On these wires lace common grocers’ 
twine, as shown in the illustration. The peas 
will need no training but will run up the 
strings and soon cover the entire trellis.—[O. 
R. Widner, New York. 





Renewing a Neglected Asparagus Bed.—P. 
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C. L., Hamilton Co, O: The bed described 
was planted much too close at the start and 
now is probably a solid mass of roots which 
do not find enough nourishment. The best 
thing to do now is to give the bed a liberal 
application of liquid manure, or nitrate of 
soda, aud repeat this when cutting ceases. 
Keep the ground clear during summer and 
when winter sets in give a heavy dressing of 
manure. Repeat this process each year so 
long as the bed produces satisfactorily. But 
meanwhile, as soon as practicable, plant a 
new bed with the rows four feet apart and 
the plants not less than two feet apart in the 
rows. After this has been fully established, 
the old bed may be plowed out. 


PNR. fe ai 

Repairs.—Unless there is a provision made 
in the lease excepting the tenant from making 
repairs, he is obliged to make them,and to con- 
tinue the payment of rent during the term, al- 
though the premises may become untenant- 
able for want of repairs. 
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‘*The United States wheat crop will be 50 
% larger this yearthan ever before,’’ pro- 
claim utterly irresponsible pencil pushers for 
the bears. The absurdity of such a claim 
makes it beneath notice, but we refer to it 
merely to show the desperate tactics that may 
be expected from now on. 

asenssessiiliiaeinmemacs 


Two good men have recently passed away 
ripe in years ot usefulness. Prof James A. 
Lintn:2r died at Rome, Italy,ufter many years’ 
admirable service as state entomologist of 
New York. He was one of the earlier scien- 
tists to make science of practical value to the 
struggling farmer and has been succeeded 
by a large number of younger and capable 
experts throughout this and other countries. 
The other gentleman we refer to is the late 
LB. G. Northrup, formerly secretary of educa- 
tion for Connecticut, but more widely known 
as the father of village improvement societies 
and also of arbor day. In thousands of rural 
towns Mr Northrup’s memory is cherished be- 
cause through his influence the people came 
to appreciate the practical and esthetic value 
of improving their surroundings. Millions of 
homesteads have been adorned by arbor day 
planting and by the influence of the improve- 
ment society idea. We ought now to carry 
this good work a step further by refusibg to 
allow our fences, buildings or rocks to be dis- 
tigured by ugly signs. 

a 

The revolution in rural education, advocated 
by American Agriculturist last week, is meet- 
ing a hearty welcome. The correspondence it 
has created shows a widespread sentiment 
among farmers’ families ready to take hold of 
any scheme that commends itself to their 
judgment as likely to benefit the rural 
schools. Some, however, still stick to the 
old-fashioned district school as the acme of 
excellence. The opinion of many others is 
well summed up by a York state farmer. wha 


EDITORIAL 


writes: ‘‘Before we substitute the town sys- 
tem for the district school, we want tu be sure 
that the instruction is designed to give the 
majority a training that shall enable them to 
make a living, instead of a smattering of 
books that fits them for high school or cullege 
but untits them to use their hands in the bat- 
tle of life.’? Another writes that American 
Agriculturist ‘‘touches the basis of the whole 
probiem when it points out the need for ‘com- 
mon schools to furnish the natural education 
that teaches how to use band, eye and brain in 
the work and pleasures of everyday life.’ ’’ 
The idea that wealthy portions of the state 
must help to give those in poorer localities 
equally good educational facilities, takes like 


wildfire. The campaign for better rural 
schools is now on in earnest. 
EE —Ee 

American breadstuffs must henceforth take 


a place as one of the potent ammunitions of 
war, along with gunpowder and coal. Should 
European intervention be established against 
the United States, this could easily be defeat- 
ed within thirty days simply by withholding 
our exports of wheat and coarse grains. 
The Englisb government is now said to be 
disposed to provide the much-discussed gov- 
ernment warehouses for reserves of grain. 
Never in the history of the country has there 
been such universal recognition of the de- 


pendence of Europe upon our cereal crops. 
eI 
Crop prospects throughout the country 


are positively brilliant, and now that the 
frightful drouth in California has been broken 
by abundant rains, even the Pacific coast 
farmer has again taken courage. We do not 
recall a season in mauy years when the first 
of June came in with such bright prospects 
for the farmer, taking everything into con- 
sideration. Of course there is some danger 
that the increased area of corn, wheat and 
other crops may result in a large production 
that will of itself cause lower prices. This is 
a contingency, however, that the farmer al- 
ways has to reckon on. It is of course too 
early to attempt any forecast of prices for 
this season’s crops, but a world-wide view of 
the whole situation furnishes further basis for 
the hope that we have entered upon an era 
of agricultural prosperity and upward prices, 
in contradistinction to agricultural depression 
and falling markets which, with afew unim- 
portant exceptions, characterized the decade 
from 1885 to 1895. As early as July and Au- 
gust last, American Agriculturist pointed out 
the reasons for expecting a larger measure of 
prosperity for farmers, and the season since 
has more than demonstrated the accuracy of 
our judgment. It is certainly a time for the 
farmer and his family to be of good cheer. 
sioncnstianaiiaaalliadinae tia 

Memorial day is more significant than ever 
this year. The passions of civil war are gone, 
sectionalism is abolished, and we celebrate 
on May 30 a reunited country such as the blue 
fought for. And the gray are now equally 
eager to fight in its behalf against the foreign 
enemy. One of the first men to be wounded 
in the present war (at Manila) was from Mis- 
sissippi, the first officer to die (off the Cuban 
coast) was Ensign Bagley of North Carolina, 
and one of the new and most efficient majors- 
general isthe dashing confederate cavalry 
leader, ‘‘Joe’’ Wheeler of Alabama! The 
warmth with which the regular and volunteer 
soldiers of east, north and west have been 
welcomed at the south could be equalled or 
exceeded only by the popular enthusiasm 
with which the troops from Dixie would he 
met should occasion arise for them to be sent 
north or west. Let the services of Memorial 
day recognize this fruition of national unity. 
But while thus mindful of the past, Memorial 
day may well cause us to have due regard for 
the future. Let us realize that the national 
welfare is to be preserved by closely adhering 
to the continental policy of the Monroe doc- 
trine, rather than to favora glittering policy 
of imperial colonization that will cost dearly 
of blood and treasure, that will embroil us in 
distant wars with heretofore friendly nations, 
and with but little real gain for America 
abroad while neglecting reforms at home. 
Memorial day should bring to each aduit per- 
son in the United States a full sense of civie 
resvonsibility in these momentous times. 


KING CORN. 
The Hopeful Features in the Market, 





Since the latest crop began to move in earn. 
est, corn prices have scored an advance of 
some 50 %. Atthe opening of tast Novem. 
ber the contract grade was selling in Chicago 
at figures around 26c per bu, touching 25¢ in 
early December, which was the low price of 
the year. By New Year’s recovery had taken 
place, the market hardening to 274c Feb 1 and 
moving up to 29}¢ a month later. During 
March and much of April general heaviness 
prevailed through lack of support and a recog- 
nition of big stocks in public warehouses and 
in the country. But in the last few weeks the 
advance has been pronounced, May opening 


at 33@35c, advancing to 37c the 9th, folluwed 
by a mild reaction anda show of recovery. 


Without blare of trumpets, and in the face of 
a somewhat bearish statistical position, corn 
has thus gained substantially higher ground, 
ASKED BY THE TRADE 

is well worth considering, Has the time ar- 
rived for permanently high prices? Wheat has 
scored such important advances, maintaining 
its position under the urgency of lome and 
foreign buying, that the attention of opera- 
tors is now directed toward corn, a commuidi- 


THE QUESTION NOW 


ty which has been somewhat dormant for 
months. Wheatis so high that speculators 
are not zealous in buying for a further ad- 
vance, yet conditions are such they dare not 


sell it ‘‘short.’’ A long-recognized  fuctor 
which has heretofore served to prevent good 
support is the enormous quantity of old corn 
from the crops of two and three years ago 
stored at country points. Much of this has 
been carried by bankers who were awaiting 
an advance to enable them to get out at a 
profit. The recent upturn of 3@5c has resulted 
in forcing a lot of this corn on the market, 
temporarily increasing the supply, yet tending 
to cut down farmers’ reserves. Late in April 
total receipts of corn at nine primary western 
points, according to the Chicago Trade Bulle- 
tin, increased from 3,000,000 bu to 4,000,000 
bu, followed by a total the first week in May 
of over 5,000,000 bu, and the second week 
substantially the same,under the stimulus just 
noted. 

But with every indication of a falling off in 
this movement from first hands, operators 
have shown more inclination to purchase for 
investment, particularly as shipments on both 
eastern and export account have cuntinued 


enormous. Weekly exports have increased to 
a level greater than any in the past year, the 
extensive foreign movement the first fort- 
night in May aggregating 12,000,000 bu, double 
that of a year ago, thrice that of two years 


ago, and six-fold the purchases of tlree years 
ago; earlier weeks this spring showing rela- 
tive gain compared with two and three years 
ago. Total exports for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 promise to equal 200,000,000 bu, by 
far the greatest on record. 

A BRIEF STUDY OF THE FOREIGN SITUATION 
the reasonable- 
by many in the 


affords further evidence for 
ness in the belief maintained 
trade that corn should at least hold the. ad- 
vance and perhaps go still higher. The gen- 
eral cereal shortage in western Europe has 
been covered thoroughly in earlier issues of 
American Agriculturist. The heavy purchases 
in this country are therefore but natural. So 
far as reserves to supply the world’s require- 
ments between now and next Nuvember are 
concerned, most of these rest in the U S,which 
enjoys a practical monopoly of the maize 
crop. As shown in American Agriculturist 
Year Book for 1898, the U S produces more 
than 82 % of the world’s corn crop, while 
Austro- eran ade the next largest producer, 
yields only 5 %, aud that not enough for her 
own requirements. While Argentina is des- 
tined to be a much greater competitor of 
American growers than now, her present pro- 
portion of the world’s crop is only 2 %, an in- 
significant amount; her exports past six 
months were only 464, 000 bu, one year ago 14 
millions. The little table here presented 
shows shipments during the past four seasons 
from all foreign countries to western Europe, 
by far the larger part of these starting from 





the U S. In the past six months, or since the 
new crop began to move in earnest, the U K 
and the continent of Europe have purchased 
124,000,000 bu, a slight gain over the previous 
season, but very much larger than two years 
ago; the movement to Europe following the 
U S crop failure of ’94 was necessarily small. 
Analyzing the figures, it is significant that 
while tne U K, always a big buyer, has taken 
a little less corn than a year ago, the conti- 
nent of Europe, where the cereal shortage is 


just now so thoroughly recognized, has 
bought 12,000,000 bu (20 %) more than a year 
ago. 


EUROPEAN SIX MONTHS’ PURCHASES OF CORN. 
{In millions of bushels. ] 
1897-98 1896-97 1895-96 1894-95 


To U K, 50 58 43 24 
To continent, 74 62 38 13 
Total 26 w’ks, 124 120 81 37 


Including the advance, May prices are not 
high taking one year with another, as shown 
in the subjoined table. One and two years 
ago they were phenomenally low, and follow- 
ing the short crop of ’94 naturally high in the 
spring. The dollar point, touched in ’91, was 
due to a corner and therefore scarcely a cri- 
terion of trade values. But as a whole it will 
be observed that corn has averaged consider- 
ably higher during May than the range of the 
past month. In the table, the figures of pro- 
duction the past three years are from American 
Agriculturist’s special reports; prior to that 
from government builetins. In considering 
the high prices in. tke late 60s it must be 
remembered that gold was then at a sharp 
premium. It will be noted that following the 
’97 crop our exports have been at a rate of 
over 16 millions monthly. 

CORN CROP AND PRICE MOVEMENT FOR 32 YEARS. 
Chicago price 


Av Farm May of ~ 

*Acre- *Produc- yield _ price Dec following *Ex- 
Year age tionbu bu cts range yr ports 
1897, 83 1,823 22.0 26.3 25@27 33@37 t162 
1896, 81 2,269 27.9 21.5 22@24 23@25 179 
1895, 82 2,272 27.9 25.3 23@27 27@30 10) 
1894, 63 1,213 19.4 45.7 44@47 47@55 29 
1893, 72 1,619 22.5 326.5 34@36 36@39 66 
1892, 71 1,628 23.1 39.4 40@43 39@45 47 
1891, 16 2,060 27.0 40.6 39@59 40@100 177 
1890, 72 1,490 20.7 50.6 47@53 55@69 32 
1889, 78 2,113 27.0 28.3 29@35 32@35 103 
1888, 76 1,988 26.3 34.1 33@36 33@35 71 
1887, 72 1,456 20.1 44.4 47@51 54@60 25 
1886, 76 1,665 22.0 36.6 35@38 36@39 41 
1885, 73 1,936 26.5 32.8 36@43 34@37 65 
1884, 70 1,796 25.8 35.7 34@40 44@49 53 
1883, 68 1,551 22.7 42.4 54@63 52@57 46 
1882, 66 1,617 24.6 48.5 49@61 53@57 2 
1881, 64 1,195 18.6 63.6 58@63 69@77 44 
1880, 62 1,717 27.6 39.6 35@42 41@45 94 
1879, 53 1,548 29.2 37.5 39@43 32@36 100 
1878, 52 1,388 26.9 31.7 30@32 33@36 88 
1877, 50 1,343 26.7 34.8 41@49 35@41 87 
1876, 49 1,284 26.2 34.0 40@43 43@56 73 
1875, 45 1,321 29.4 36.7 40@47 41@45 51 
1874, 41 850 20.7 58.4 64@76 53@67 3 
1873, 39 932 23.8 44.2 40@49 49@59 36 
1872, 36 1,093 30.8 35.3 27@28 34@39 40 
1871, 34 992 29.1 43.4 36@29 38@43 36 
1870, 39 1,094 28.3 49.4 41@59 46@52 11 
1869, 37 874 23.6 59.8 56@67 73@85 2 
1868, 35 907 26.0 46.8 38@58 44@51 8 
1867, 33 768 23.6 57.0 61@65 61@71 12 
1866, 34 868 25.3 47.4 53@62 64@79 16 


* Miilions. f 10 Mos exports to Apr 30, ’98. 


The Money Market is again easy after some 
weeks of considerable tightness. Well secured 
notes running from three to four months are 
being sold in the principal eastern money cen- 
ters at from 44 to 6 %, rates at the west rang- 
ing from 4to8%. It looks as though all 
good stocks and bonds were likely to sell at 
such figures as to makeit difficult to geta 
really safe investment that will net much over 
40r5%. Our advice on this subject may be 
obtained privately by such of our subscribers 
who wish to consult us about investments. - 


The Vast Improvement in business condi- 
tions 1s reflected in the increased deposits of 
national banks. This spring these banks had 
deposits 531 millions of dollars greater than 
in Oct, ’93, when the panic was at its worst. 
Their total resources ure 837 millions greater 
now than then. The increase is relatively 
greater at the west and south than at the 
east, reflecting the gains from improved 
prices of cereals. That this matter may be 
fully realized, we have prepared (with the 
assistance of Hon Charles E. Dawes, comp- 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


troller of the currency) the following exhibit 
of national bank returns this spring com- 
pared to the low point in ’93: 

INCREASE IN BANK DEPOSITS AND RESOURCES. 


77——- Dep osits-——--~, -—— All resources——-,, 
Mar, Oct, Mar, Oct, 
"98 "93 Ine’se 98 "93 Inc’se 
N E, 299 230 69 658 580 78 


Middle, 9894 658 236 1,303 456 
Southern, 161 102 5Y 305 253 52 
Central, 476 35 122 958 744 214 
Western, 99 76 23 171, 157 14 
Pacific, 53 31 22 95 73 23 
U8, 1,982 1,451 531 3,947 3,110 837 

Middle states include N Y, N J, Pa, Del, 


Md, DC; central states include O, Ind, Ill, 

Mich, Wis, Minn, Iowa, Mo; western states 

include N D,S D, Neb, Kan, Mont, Wyo, 

Col, N M, Okla, I T. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN BANKING POWER 
Sections Deposits All resources 

New England, 30 % 15 % 
Middle states, 36 34 
Southern states, 59 20 
Central west, 35 29 
Western, 36 9 
Pacific, 71 32 
United States, 37 27 





War Helps Prices of Southern Sweet Potatoes 
—Last season’s crop of sweet potatoes about 
exhausted. There are still a few on the mar- 
ket and these, like Irish potatoes, have taken 


an upward leap in price, selling here at $1, 


per bu. The same potatoes two or three 
weeks ago were worth only 60 to 70c. This 
upward trend is due largely to the concentra- 
tion of U Stroops in this vicinity. On ac- 
count of extremely low price of cotton, farm- 
ers are beginning to give more -attention to 
other products. Consequently we expect a 
much larger acreage of sweet potatoes this 
year than last. The principal favorite will 
be yellow and pumpkin yams. These bring 
on an average 10c per bu more than the com- 
mon white potato, which is the principal va- 
riety grown in southern Ga and Fla. The 
lowest price of the present season was 50c, 
and the highest $1. The crop was large the 
past season and a larger acreage this coming 
season will probably not bring such good 
prices.—[Carlten & Smith, Atlanta, Ga 





Onion Growers Work in Unison—Let me sec- 
ond the suggestion of Henry Price of Obio, 
that onion growers everywhere report the 
conditions of their crops from time to time 
through the columns of your paper. About 
200 acres grown in this section last season and 
the ’98 acreage is more than double. Onions 
are mostly up and show a fair stand. Plenty 
of moisture to date, many of the fields rather 
wet.—[R. W. Laughlin, Kosciusko Co, Ind. 





Pacific Coast Barley -Last year barley from 
new crop began to arrive at San Francisco 
May 17, when the price for No 1 feed was 7T5c 
per ctl. The lowest price at the beginning of 
the season was in ’95, when the same grade 
was 64c compared with $1 424 in ’91, T5e in 
*89, and 1 25 in ’85. 





Mexico’s First Cotton Factory was started in 
1834; ten years later there were 50 factories, 
while to-day there are more than 100. In the 
majority of factories the work hours are from 
6amto9pm, with two intervals for meals 
amounting together to an hour and a halt. 





Rye Exports for 10 mos amounted to more 
than $6,000,000 against 2,600,000 a year earlier. 
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The Farmer Knows 


How to Extirpate Weeds and 
Thistles from the Soil 


itis Just as Importantto Eradicate Dis- 
ease Germs from the Blood. 


Every careful farmer seeks to avoid a crop 
of weeds and thistles by keeping the soil free 
from the seeds which bring forth these trouble- 
some pests. So sickness should be avoided by 
eradicating from the blood the germs of dis- 
ease, by a thorough course of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This great medicine cures scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils, eruptions, dyspepsia, rheu- 
matism, catarrh and every ailment due to im- 
pure or impoverished blood. Mrs. A. W. 
BARRETT, 39 Powell street, Luwell, Mass., says: 
“A pimple appeared on my left foot and de- 
veloped into running sores. I was for a time 
helpless in bed. I knew I needed a blood 
purifier and naturally turned to Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. I began the use of this medicine and 
eventually the eruption on my foot entirely 
healed and there has never been any symptom 
of its return.”” Remember 


Hood’s 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills *3,,4°.9" 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


$1; six for $5. 


pills to take 
arsaparilla. 


Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mixing.” 


















THE HAY CROP 


Gives every promise of being a good one. You had 
better get ready to take care of it. 
Our New No. 9 


CHAIN GEAR MOWER 


Isa clean, fast, easy cutter. Has our own perfect 
ball bearings. Reduces draft to the minimum. New 
powerful foot lift for cutter bar. Serrated quee plates 
on every machine. They work easy and last long. Don’t 
buy a mower until you see our new instrated catalogue. 


Sent Free. 
THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 
Batavia, N. Y., U.S. A. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 














A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 


The money-making farmer of to-day wants alow 
built, easily loaded, easily unloaded, light draft, 
powerful short turn ‘“ Handy” farm wagon; a 

wagon.that will save the farmer’s own back, save 
his horses, save his hired labor and save his 
money. 





ona wagon is built by the Empire Manufacturing 
Quincy, Ill. Itis only 25 inches high, with 4 
ech tired wheels, and is sold for the low price of 
— 95. This firm also manufactures Metal Wheels, 
size, any width of tire, hubs to fit any sized 

ax e. Write for catalogue. 
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Sugar Beet Seed. 


A N B k How to grow the best —_ of 

ew 00 « the most improved ali- 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 
including the secrets of the most famous 
European preepecve who have oa in the 
business for 100 years. The only book on 
the subject; worth’ its weight in gold to anyone 
thinking of going into what promises to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as millions will be spent 
for sugar beet seed 4 =: Samed States. 
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The author, Lewis has  ? fee 20 
years to this book. Chath: 32.00, , postpaid 
Catalogue Free of this and many other 
publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO PROSPECTS. 


A Brilliant Outlook, But a Grave Word 
of Caution. 





PRODUCTION (IN CASES OF 350 
LBS EACH). 


UNITED STATES 


Year Cases Year Cases 
1890, 277,000 1894, 225,000 
1891, 328,000 1895, 190,000 
1892, 300,000 1896, 220,000 
1893, 250,000 1897, 316,000 
These figures, based on American Agricul- 


turist’s returns, necessarily include much leaf 
not available for making cigars because of 
improper character for the purpose or inferior 
in quality. About 20 lbs of leaf is used for 
each 1000 cigars made, roughly speaking. Al- 
lowing that all above 80,000,000 lbs used in ci- 
gars has been foreign leaf, the demand is for 
some 230,000 cases of domestic cigar leaf of 
good to fine quality. Last year’s crop was so 
poor in quality that, with previous short 
crops, there must be a serious shortage in ex- 
isting stocks of fine domestic cigar leaf. 


IMPORTS OF LEAF TOBACCO INTO UNITED STATES, 
{In millions of lbs, and tenths of millions.] 


The leaf from Sumatra is practically all wrap- 
ers, from Cuba is nearly one-third wrappers, 


rom other countries very few wrappers. e-ex- 
ports are mostly wrappers, though classified as 
about half wrappers and half fillers. Last 3 


months of 1898 fiscal year estimated. 


Fiseal From From Other Total Re-ex- Net 
years Cuba Sumatra countries imports ports imperts 
1889, 13.4 50 16 2.1 1.6 18.5 
1890, 16.9 9.7 2.1 28.7 1.8 16.9 
1891, 146.1 49 21 2.1 13 421.8 
1892, 18.4 2.7 0.9 22.0 1.1 20.9 
1893, 21.7 5.4 1.0 2.1 12 26.1 
184, 14.6 39 12 19.7 2.0 17.7 
1895, 19.7 51 1.8 27 1.9 24.8 
1806, 26.5 43 2.1 32.9 3.7 29.2 
1897, 44 73 21 13.8 4217 «12.1 
1898, 34 2.2 2.0 7.4 1.4 6.0 
Av 10 yrs, 15.5 5.2 1.7 22.5 1.8 19.6 
Av 789-93, 17.38 5.5 1.5 24.4 1.4 20.8 
Av '94-98, 13.7 49 18 205 2.1 18.3 
EIGHT MONTHS TO MARCH 1. 
1897, 32 2.7 1.2 7.2 13 ~ 3.8 
1898, 3. 1.2 1.5 6.1 1.6 4.5 


both wrappers and fillers show 


Imports of 
that charac- 


a continuance of the falling off 


terized the fiscal year ended June 30, ’97. Re- 
exports also continue in good volume. 
The absence of imports of Cuban tobacco 


is specially noteworthy, because while admit- 
ted as fillers much of this leaf was really used 
as wrappers. in spite of large imports from 
Cuba in 1896, the total imports of Cuban leaf 
during the five-year period ’94-8 inclusive, 
make an annual average of but a trifle over 
11 million lbs, whereas our imports during 
the preceding five years averaged over 17 mil- 
lion lbs of Cuban leaf. This shortage of 6 
million 1bs annually for the last five-year pe- 
riod, shows conclusively that stocks in the 
United States of Havana tobacco will be 
practically exhausted by July 1. 13898, and it 
is known that no reserves of Cuban leaf exist 
elsewhere. 

The figures show that the supply of Suma- 
tra and other leaf must also be comparatively 
low. Much Sumatra leaf is so poor it is re- 
exported. Indeed, more imported wrapper 
leaf was re-exported during February and 
March than was imported. Imports of leaf 
suitable for Wrappers during the nine months 
ended April 1 were only 1,166,000 lbs, com- 

ared to 2,855,000 lbs in like period last vear. 
arte during this nine months have 
been almost 800,000 lbs, or about as large as 
last vear. Thus the net importation of leaf 
suitable for cigar wrappers has been only 
377,000 lbs during the past nine months, com- 
pared to 2,963,000 lbs in like period last year. 
Net imports of wrappers thus show a decrease 
of 82 % during three-quarters of the current 
fiscal year. During the past three months, 


more wrappers were re-exported than were 
imported. Net imports during April, May 
and June of ’97 were some 3,000,000 lbs 


against 1,200,000 lbs in like period of ’96, but 
although Americans are buying freely at the 
Amsterdam inscriptions it bardly seems ros- 
sible that the present quarter will see such 
imports. 


PROSPECT FOR THE 1897-8 CROPS. 


Good tobacco was so scarce in the ’97 
crop, and apparently the demand for it will 
he so keen, thatit ought to command very 
fair prices. Even poor stuff shonld be worth 
some more money. But poor leaf can be used 
only for the cheapest cigars, especially in 
view of the higher taxes, and we should hesi- 
tate to refuse a decent offer for common leaf. 
But strictly fine wrappers and fillers ought to 


TOBACCO---GRANGE 


be worth good money, and holders should 
realize satisfactory profits. 

The outlook is therefore the best for the 
new crop that we have had since 1892. There 
are, bowever, severa! danger clouds: Annex- 
ation or colonization of Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Cuba and Porto Rico means the prompt 
free admission of their leaf into our markets. 
Overproduction at bome is also possible. 
Florida will have quite as many acres in cigar 
leaf this year as Connecticut, against none a 
few years ago. Georgia aud Texas will to- 
gether grow almost as inany acres of cigar to- 
bacco as Massachusetts. Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania did so well last year they may in- 
crease their acreage. New York has been de- 
creasing every season, but will turn about this 
summer. With a good season, the Wnited 
States will produce in 1898 from 300,000 to 
400,000 cases of cigar leaf and if farmers get 
crazy they may set enough acres to make 
nearly 500,000 cases. 

Then the tobacco growers would be as badly 
off as were the farmers of the northwest who 
planted potatoes by the square mile, as they 
do wheat. The market for cigar leaf is a 
limited market, even more than the potato 
market is limited. For new sections to rush 
in and old sections to increase is to invite fa- 
tal overproduction. How limited the market 
is may be inferred from the following table: 
PRODUCTION OF* CIGARS AND LEAF CONSUMED 

IN THEM. 
[Leaf stated in millions of pounds.] 
Millions ci- Leaf used Net imports Domestic 


gars made in cigars of leaf leaf used 
1886, 3,511 7 16 54 
1887, 3,788 75 17 58 
1888, 3,845 17 18 59 
1889, 3, 867 77 19 58 
1890, 4,088 $1 26 55 
1891, 4,475 89 22 67 
1892, 4,675 93 22 71 
1893, 4,341 87 27 60 
1894, 4,163 83 18 65 
1895, 4,100 82 25 57 
1896, 4,049 $1 29 52 
1897 4,200 $4 12 72 
*1898 4,300 86 7 79 
*1899, 4,500 90 10 80 
*1900, 5,000 100 15 85 


*Estimated; cigar product for 1900 probably 
too high. 


It is doubtful if the doubling of the internal 
revenue taxes on imanufactured tobacco and 
the increase of 33 % in the tax on cigars will 
materially affect the consumption of tobacco 
for any length of time. Under a tax of $5 per 
M (1868-75) and of $6 per M (’75-’83) the in- 
crease in cigar output was enormous and 
steady. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


What Honest Endeavor May Do, 


This is a day of large enterprises. Efforts 
that a few years ago would have been iluprac- 
ticable are now perfectly feasible. The busi- 
ness that is most perfectiy organized succeeds 
best. We see on every hand capital, system- 
atic organization and brains taking the lead 
as the world has never before seen. Agricul- 
ture, representing the greatest aggregation of 
wealth of all classes, has never until recently 
felt the necessity of organization. The ex- 
isting situation is now apparent, and I be- 
lieve that work, earnest and hard work, sys- 
tematically applied, is the only method by 
which we can reach those outside our order. 

No grange can consider itself on the high 
road to prosperity that does not take in the 
young people, and, Patrons, do not put them 
on the back seats to listen to some old-timer 
that loves to hear the melody of his own 
voice and relate something that happened (as 
the darkies say down south ‘‘ before de war’’), 
but put them in harness, let them become fa- 
niiliar with parliamentary usages, and pre- 
pare them to start out on their life’s work 
fitted to grace any position, to the highest de- 
velopment of noble manhood and retined wom- 
anhood. Make the grange one of the best 
schools in the world for the culture and re- 
finement of its members. Mistakes have and 
will be made. Let them be thrown aside and 
carried away by the current of time, that 
rushes over us like a mighty river, sweeping 
them into oblivion. Let our policy be to 
unite, harmonize and concentrate our efforts 
in the educational, social and co-operative 
features of our grand order, and by earnest 
endeavor and united action, we may be able 
to solve some of the greatest questions of the 
age.—([State Master E. B. Norris, N Y. 











NEW YORK. 


Wright Settlement grange of Floyd met at 
grange hall May 13, conferred final degrees 





and presented an interesting 


i , literary 
gram, the topic being, What are some of the 


pro- 


greatest needs in our country schools? May 
20, the grange discussed Should agriculture 
be taught in our public schools and if so to 
what extent? 

OHIO. 

A history of tne Ohio state grange is call. 
ed for by prominent members of the order, 
This 1s a commendable desire, as the grange 
has now passed its 25th milestune in the Buck- 
eye state. What is wanted is the facts as to the 


early history of the grange from such promi- 
nent Patrons as 8S. H. Ellis, J. H. Brigham, 
W. W. Miller and others. A book well pre- 
pared and illustrated, to be sold at about $1 


each, should meet with a popular reception. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Northumberland-Montour Pomona grange, 
No 31,meets with Eldora grange,No1150, June 
1. A large attendance, gvod time and inter. 
esting program is anticipated, as Eldora 
grange is noted for its hospitality.— [Master 
M. 8S. Bond. 

California grange ot Montour Co held a sue- 
cessful revival meeting May 14. The closed 
session was called to order by Master John 
C. Foulk and after a well-selected song the 
writer was introduced and talked one-half 
hour on The benefits of the grange. After 
singing by the choir, the writer, by special re- 
quest, gave a talk on Dairy and stuck breed- 
ing, which brought out many questions and a 
lively discussion which seems to have been 
appreciated. At the public meeting the hall 
was filled with representatives from Endeavor, 
Eldora and Exchange granges and a large 
number of new members. The tirst speaker 
was Hon Lloyd W. Wellwer, whose talk was 
timely, practical and appreciated. The writer 
was again introduced to talk of The principles 
and objects of the grange. Appropriate remarks 
were made by Brothers W. D. Steinbach, Dr 
W. M. McHenry and others. Indications are 
that this grange is ripe for a large class of 
new members.—/W. M. Benninger. 

onesies 


Weak Muscles.—T. D. (Pa) has a horse 
which at times falls down on her front legs, 
usually skinning her fetlock joints. She seems 
to be weak on her knuckle joints. This trou- 
ble usually comes from a deranged state of 
the nerves which supply the muscles of the 
legs and at times the animal seems to lose 
control of them. The derangement is incura- 
ble but seems to be helped by good feeding 
and the use of nerve tonics. Mix 4 oz sul- 
phate of iron and 2oz nux vomica, divide 
into 24 doses, and give one once a dag in bran 
mash. When these are all taken skip two 
weeks and give another lot and so on. If the 
animal improves, continue this treatment; if 
not, give it up. 


Grubs in Back of Cattle.—A. C. A. (N Y) 
wants to know what is the best remedy for 
grubs in the back of cattle. The only remedy 
is to squeeze the grubs out and wash the paris 
with a little of the following lotion: Car- 
bolic acid 4 oz, acetate of lead 4 oz, water 1 
qt. To prevent this trouble rub the back of 
cows twice a week with carbolic oil made by 
mixing 1 oz carbolic acid with 1 quart of 
raw linseed oil. The gudfly makes its ap- 
pearance in July and August and deposits its 
eggs in the backs of cattle. 


Grand War Atlas. 
THREE DoLiARS’ WORTH OF MAPS FOR 








25C. 


War has made necessary the study of maps, 
countries, islands and ports not well-known 
to the people of the United States and men- 
tioned inthe news dispatches every day. 
Realizing the demand for modern maps, wé 
have made arrangements to distribute the 
Rand & McNally war atlas. 

For twenty-five cents the following large 
plates are offered: 1, A colored plate of sixty 
national flags. 2, A double-page map of the 
world. 3, North America and the United 
States. 4, Europe in detail. 5, Spain and the 
neighboring islands. 6, The West Indies at 
large. 7, Cuba, with detailed plans of Ha- 
vana, showing forts and public buildings. 4, 
The Philippine Islands, China and Japan; 
said to be the best ever offered to the public. 
9, the United States. 

Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size, except 
that of the United States. All are up-to-date, 
printed on book paper and indexed on the 
margin. No better maps are made anywhere. 


The lot would cost at least $3 in pocket form. 
The atlas is bound in strong paper cover, and 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents 
Chi- 


is 12 by 14 inches. 
by Orange Judd company, New York, 
vago or Springfield, Mass. 

















TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Gladstone Is Dead.—William FE. Gladstone, 
England’s grand old man, and the greatest 
statesman of his day, died May 19, in his 89th 
year. For several months he had suffered 
acutely from a lingering disease which it was 


known must terminate fatally and the end 
came as a relief tothe aged sufferer and to 


the watchers at his bedside. William Ewart 
Gladstone was born in Liverpool, Dec 29, 
1809, and was a Scotchiran by descent. He 





where he 


Oxford, 
became famous as the most remarkable under- 


was educated at Eton and 


graduate of his generation. In 1832 he en- 
tered public life, a champion of old-fashioned 
toryism, and hé was soon regarded as the 
rising hope of the tories. In 1841 he was ap- 
pointed master of the mint and vice-president 
of the board of trade under Sir Robert Peel. 
In 1846 he became minister for the colonies. 
At this time the change began which was to 
end in making him the greatest of liberal 
leaders, and hy 1859 he had 
fledged liberal. From tbat time to within a 
short time of his death he was the most con- 
spicuous figure in British politics. In 1888, 
when 77 years old. he introduced the Irish 
home rule hill that made that sitting of par- 
liament historic. It was defeated, but in 
1892, this brilliant statesman of 83 forced the 
bill through the house of commons, only to 
have it defeated in the house of lords In 
1891 he resigned as prime minister on account 
of failing eyesight. An operation restored 
this and the Armenian question brought the 
grand old man into public life again and he 
made a series of brilliant, scathing attacks 
on the attitude of England and the powers. 
Mr Gladstone was not only a great statesman, 
but was a man of letters also, and a powerful 
writer. In his death Engiand and the world 
have sustained a loss not soon to be replaced. 





To Dewey’s Aid.—_The Mouterey, regarded as 
the most powerful monitor in the world, has 
been ordered to Manila to strengthen Dewey’s 
fleet. She carries in two turrets surrounded 
by barbettes two 12-inch and twe 10-inch 
guns, while on her superstructure are mount- 
ed six six-pounders, four one-pounders and 
two Gatlings. Combined with this she is re- 
markably seaworthy. She will have to be 
coaled at sea, and convoys for this purpose 
will accompany her. .The Charleston has 
already sailed and the Philadelphia will be 
sent as soon as readw,giving Dewey a formid- 
able squadron. Reports from Madrid state 
that Spain is to send a powerful squadron = 
armored ships by way of the Suez canal, 

crush Dewey, and it is this information that 
decided the government to se~ . the Monterey. 
She will be the only armored ship in the 
— adron, those now there being merely pro- 
ected, 


Hide and Seek.—A game of hide and seek, 
which all the world watches, is being played 
among the West Indies by the Spanish and 
American squadrons. Thus far Admiral Cer- 
vera has successfully dodged Sampson and 
Schley, who with combined squadrons are 
now h: unting for him. The latter part of last 
week he slipped into Santiago, coaled up and 
Was out again before he could be bottled up. 
It is supposed that Havana is his objective 
point and that he will make an attempt to 

raw off the American ships, and then make 
& dash for port, as under the guns of the land 
defenses he could make a strong fight. The 
strict press censorship makes it difficult to 


OUR STORY 


become a full- - 





know just the movements of our own fleet. 
it is certain that the government anticipates a 
battle very soon and news of one may be re- 
ceived any day. It is possible that Cervera is 
avoiding an engagement so that re-enforce- 
ments from Spain will have time to join him, 





Favored by Canada.—There is no doubt but 
that an Anglo-American alliance is strongly 
favored in Canada. Recent speeches in the 
Canadian parliament showed this plainly and 
these were but public expression of the feel- 
ing of the country asa whole. Our northern 
neighbors would ‘favor any bona that, without 
destroying their relations with the mother 
country, would tend to bind Canadian and 
American interests closer together. 





“Missouri Volunteer Killed.—The regular pass- 


epger train on the Chattanooga, Rome and 
Southern road crashed intoa train carrying 
the 1st regt Missouri volunteers to the park at 
Chickamauga Saturday, killing one man and 
fatally injuring two. Others were less seri- 
ously injured. By orders of the secretary of 
war, the dead were buried with all the hon- 
ors of warand the tailroad company is to be 
prosecuted. 





The Trans-Mississippi Exposition Plans go 
smoothly ol. and a great success is assured. 
Delinquent subscribers are settling fast and 
legal steps will be taken to collect from those 
who refuse to pay up, forthe time has come 
when the exposition must have the money 
due. A special stamp, to be called the Oma- 
ha stamp, will be issued by the postofiice de- 
partment at Washington. The lagoon will be 
a particularly attractive feature of the e@xpo- 
sition and the electrical effects will be mar- 
velous. The Utah agricultural and mining 
exhibits arrived in rather a dilapidated con- 
dition, the car containing them having caught 
fire. The greatest loss was the model of the 
state house building of Utah. <A carpenters’ 
strike bas been promnigated, but the difticulty 
will probably be settled without loss of time. 





Must Sue for Peace.—The latest rumor is that 
the powers will force Spain to sue for peace 
at the earliest favorable upportunity, believ- 
ing that the interests of all can be best served 
by a speedy couclusion of hostilities. France 
is the leader in this movement, as she has 
much to gain financially and politically. 

West Virginia Coal Boycotted.—The United 
mine workers’ union of America has declared 
a boycott against all West Virginia coal ope- 
rators. The refusal of this state to enter into 
the agreement made by the operators and min- 
ers of all other coal producing states regulat- 
ing wages, hours and other conditions is the 
cause. 


France Is Friendly to Us despite a prevail- 
ing opinion that she is secretly in sympathy 
with the Spanish cause. The officials of the 
state department at Washington and those of 
the French embassy have come to an under- 
standing which gives assurance of a continu- 
ance of the traditional friendship between the 
United States and France. The misunder- 
standings resulting from the Lafayette affair 
and the alleged delay in official dispatches 
from Martinique have been satisfactorily 
cleared up ania most friendly attitude is 
said to prevail on both sides. 


Three States Tornado St Swept.—Parts of east- 
ern Iowa, western Illinois and northern Wis- 
consin were tornado swept last week, result- 
inginthe killing of over 40 people, while 
many were severely injured. Hundreds of 
buildings were wrecked and the property loss 
is very great. Cattle, hogs and horses were 
killed by the hundred. The Wisconsin storm 
was the most violent, but its force was spent in 
the sparsely settled iumber district. 
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GREASE = 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 


helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
every where. 
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Medal and Highest Award at the World's Col 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


BEST SET WORKS IN THE WORLD. = eo tes best = 
Shingle Mills, Machinery, and 
ments of Best Quality at lowest prices. ninbireted Oa 


maa FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


LARGEST CAPACITY. 
Most economical, lightest draught, 
wastes no om. Cleans ready 
Send for catalogues, 











was Robert Fulton’s 
first steamboat, com- 
pared = Le modern 
ocean liner, and you 
will find. ‘this true of 
wire fences if you com- 
pare them with the 


a 
LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, 


Sematran. 
Best 
: in the 


World 
or all 
Purposes. 
Write to the 
; gg me Sate 
Supply Co. 
Ltd. Mirs, . 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 















AMERICAN 
TRAVELER. 


“‘T would not have believed that 
there could be such luxury in a thou- 
sand-mile journey as I found on the 
New York Central, between New 
York and Chicaga,’’ said a distin- 
guished American who had spent the 
past fifteen years abroad. ‘‘There is 
nothing to equal it in all Europe.’’ 








For a copy of ‘“*The Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel,” send two 2-cent 
stamps to Geo. H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent,Grand Central Station, 
New York. 



















Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 


Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





Pet-Stock 
Boating Fening 


address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK.NY CHICAGO,ILL:, 
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Carmel, Putnam Co,May 23—Grass looks fine 
and rye and wheat promise well. Some farmers 
report that the army worm has appeared again. 
Seed potatoes are worth $4.50 per bbl, and are 
scarce at that. More corn than usual will 
be planted this year. ‘Lhe outlook is very 
bright for a successful boarding season at 
Lake Mahopac this year. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, May 24—Excessive 
rains have delayed farmers in sowing oats 
and will cause a large acreage of buckwheat 
to be sown. Winter wheat and rye never 
looked better than now. Fruit trees of all 
kinds blossomed full. Grass is looking well. 
Sheep have done well; nearly all flocks have 


doubled. Seed potatoes and seed oats are 
scarce and high. Several are putting in sugar 
beets. 


Caton, Steuben Co, May 23—Although the 
promise was for an early spriug, it is proving 
a late one so far as farm work is concerned. 
Fruit trees of most all kinds are blooming 
quite freely. Potatoes are scarce and high, 
and there are few for sale. Grass and winter 
grain iook well. A good crop of both is 
looked for. Spring pigs are plentiful and 
cheap. 


Colesville, Broome Cv, May 2%4—Frequent 
heavy rains have made grass look well, but 
farmers have not been able to sow much 
spring grain. Dairying isthe principal busi- 
ness here. Calves are scarce and high. Most 
of the milk is taken to the milk stations or 
butter factory, while a few farmers make up 
their milk at home. 


Coventry, Chenango Co, May 23—Grass is 
very promising, far in advance of last vear. 
But little maple sugar made in this vicinity. 
Those who improved the first run in March 
made the most. Milk seems to be divided be- 


tween milk stations and factories. 
Covernt, Seneca Co, May 23—Oats, corn 
and barley are ail in. There will be an 


unusually large acreage of potatoes. Wheat 
and rye are looking fine. Grass is growing 
very slowly. There will be about the usual 
amount of buckwheat. Horses are in good 
demand; good ones bring from $75 to 100. 


Dickinson, -Franklin Co, May 23—Grass is 
now growing finely. Pastures have been 
short for cows, but fair for sheep. Cows are 
in good demand at fair prices; $3.25 is offered 
for lambs. Potatoes are scarce at 80c per 
bu. There is a largeracreage of wheat, oats 
and barley sown than usual. An increased 
acreage of potatoes will be planted.- Weilling- 
ton Roys has as fine a tlock of lambs as was 
ever seen in this section. D. S. Smith has al- 
so a fine lot oflambs. Dealers are contracting 
fur all calves and lambs in sight. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, May 23—Trees 
are blossoming full. The tent  caterpil- 
lar is appearing in large numbers and 
people are beginning the task of exter- 
mination in the usual ways. A number 
of separators have been sold in this vicinity 
this spring and are giving general satisfaction. 
Those who have them claim a great gain over 
their previous methods of cream separation. 
Horses are bringing better prices and cows 
are quite scarce. Lambs are bringing from $4 
to 8. Grain is on the rise, oats bringing 40c 
and more. The members of the grange here 
are considering the question of erecting or 
buying a building of their own. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, May 24—Spring 
planting is well advanced. Warm rains are 
bringing everything forward. Oats are look- 
ing fine. Several farmers in this vicinity 
have lost cows with murrain. There has also 
been quite a severe distemper prevalent among 
horses this spring. Prices of farm produce are 
high with the exception of butter and cheese. 
Pastures are in excellent condition. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co, May 24—Hay and rye 
straw are very low. George C. Van Nattan 
will work his grandfather’s farm this year. 
Quite a number of fruit trees have been set 
out this spring. Many farmers who bought 
trees ot an agent last fail are disappointed 
in the stock 1eceived, for the trees are not 
what they ought to be. Rve is looking well 
this year. New meadows are doing nicely. 
Quite a large acreage of potatoes has been 

lanted this spring. Eddie Van Allen, who 
has been confined to the house for two years, 
is improving slowly. Oats sell for 42ec per bu. 
There will be a large amount offrvit this 
summer and fall. 


Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, May 24—A large 
acreage of potatoes has been planted. 
3 


Oats 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


are looking well. Winter wheat has begun to 
head out on early pieces and will be a splen- 
did crop. Grass is growing finely, which in- 
sures a good hay crop. Cows are giving a 
large flow of milk. The price of creamery 
butterin Jamestown market May 16 was 14} to 
15¢ with 45,000 lbs offered for sale. Fruit trees 
are blossoming well. There is a call for stock 
to turn out to pasture with nothing to supply 
the demand. Some are pasturing yearling 
heifers for the seasou at $2.50 to 4 per head. 

Nichols, Tioga Co, May 23—The oats acre- 
age has been increased. There will be a large 
acreage of potatoes this year. Wheat and rve 
are looking well. Strawberries and raspber- 
ries are looking fine. 

Lafayette, Onondaga Cv, May 24—The rains 
of the past few weeks have hindered farm 
work. There will be fuliy an average acreage 
planted to potatoes, and seed potatoes are in 
demand as well as marketable potatoes. Some 
farmers have been holding for the high price 
and the market has been a little better sup- 
plied of late, the growers evidently consider- 
ing it best to market before sprouting was 
necessary. Gras» has not made an extra 
growth, but is doing fairly well. Winter wheat 
as arule is looking fine. The tent caterpillar 
is again quite plentiful on apple trees. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, May 23—Much rain 
during the last month delayed seeding some- 
what, but nearly all have finished now and 
many have planted corn. Apple trees bloom- 
ed well. Wheat is doing well, but grass seems 
rather backward, especially timothy. Sheep 
shearing is about over and most of the wool 
is sold at prices ranging from 15 to 20c per Ib. 


Rose, Wayne Co, May 23—Farmers have 
tinished sowing oats and plowing for corn. 
The usual acreage of onions has been sown. 
They are coming up nicely and some have 
begun to cultivate. More carrots have been 
sown this year than usualon account of the 
high price last fall. H. C. Hemingway & Co 
of Clyde are contracting with the farmers to 
raise sweet corn for them at 40c per 100 lbs. 
The creamery at Clyde is well supplied with 
wiik, having more customers this year than 
ever. The butter maker, Eugene Burt, is an 
expert at the business and his products find 
a ready market. Wheat never looked more 
ee here than at the present time. 
Pears and cherries showed a full bloom. 


Somers, Westchester Co, May 23—Apple trees 
bloomed very irregularly; some very full, oth- 
ers light. Oats and grass are looking fine, but 
the rains have delayed planting corn and po- 
tatoes. Farmers who are selling milk at 
starvation prices do not appreciate the hoom 
that sent flour to $8 per bbl. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, May 23—There 
will be an increased area of corn and about a 
normal amount ot oats. Clover is the best in 
years. Apples blossomed very full. Furmers 
are not getting rich, but are hopeful. They 
are repairing more than usual and buying 
farming implements freely. Farm wages $15 
to 18 per month. There is gradual improve- 
ment in dairy stock since adopting the Bab- 
cock testing system at the factory. R. T. 
Wheelock’s dairy of six cows averaged 5220 
lbs milk and 288 5-6 lbs of butter for the year 
ending April 11. Heis going in for the 300- 
lb cow. Cash per cow for butter, $45.48; 
this afte: paying cost of manufacture, eic. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, May 23—Baldwin 
apples trees did not blossom well, but all other 
kinds are full. Grass and winter grain look 
better than usual. Peaches, pears, plums and 
cherries will be plentiful. ore calves than 
usual are being raised this year, but there 
are few colts. Fred Devine has_ retired from 
the horse business. An extra large acreage of 
potatoes has been planted. 


For Controlling Insect Pests—Among the new 
laws enacted by the late session of the New 
Jersey legislature is one providing for the 
control of injurious insects that is of especial 
interest at this season. ‘The entomologist of 
the experiment station is made state ento- 
mologist and the hoard of agriculture is given 
$1000 with which to enforce this law. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the board appuints in 
each county three commissioners whbo shall 
notify persons having trees infected with San 
Jose scale or other insects to thoroughly dis- 
infect them within five days. If this order is 
not obeyed the commissioners shall report to 
the state entomologist, who shall immediate- 
ly adopt some measure to stop the spread of 
the pest. Failure to obey the commissioner’s 
notice is punishable by a fine of $25 and 
costs. as eee brought into the state must 
be inspected and certified to as being unin- 
fected before being allowed to proceed to 
their destination. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








———» 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agyiculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsga 


word, each insertion. 
REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY, 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 


in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a pay ing 
investment. . 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 


——— 
——— 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


HOROUGHBRED Rose Comb White Leghorns, also Brown 
Leghorns, Minorcas; remarkable layers (lay age 5 months); 
30 eggs, $1. Safe shipment. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont, 


Oy PRICES on all varieties Poultry Eggs for hatching. Nat. 
ural colored 60-page book of Poultry, Pigeonsand Hares, llc, 
Rate card, free. J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 








—— 


A LL varieties Poultry. 4c tor cat’g. Circ.free, 


Eggs, 50¢ up. 
WESTFIELD POULTRY CO., Morwood, Pa. 
LIVE STOCK. 


HEPHERD DOG, thoroughly trained, also Rabbit Hounds af 
Silver Wyandottes. JOHN K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y 














BERKSHIRE PIGS (choice), #4 each. A. D. MELICK, Clinton, 





FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 











RICKLY Comfrey Roots, 50 cents a pound by mail. J. G. 
QUEEN, Tioga Center, N. Y. 
° 1 per thousand—Berry Plants. Z. & L. SQUIRES, Flanders, 
N. Y¥. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED—Men to doeasy, paying work. Enclose stamp, 


i 
U. 8. P. SUPPLY CO., Amsterdam, N. Y 


Highly Satisfied 
With Results. 


I am highly satisfied with the results from my small ad- 





— 


vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column of The 
Soe. If I have anything to sell shall call on you 
again. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co 0 —Wheat is already heading 
and grass fields range from a foot to 18 inches 
in hight. Many farmers in Center county 
held their hay during the winter, some in the 
hope of better prices, others for their own 
supply in case the crop shuuld pe a failure 
this year. The:zesult is several thousand tons 
of hay on hand, that will be disposed of at 
almost any price. But if hay is cheap it is the 
ouly commodity. Rye and corn are 45c and 
oats 35c. Potatoes are up to $1 and apples 
1.25. Farmers of this county gathered the big- 
gest crop of clover seed last yeare ever known 
here, and sold it all for 6to7 per bu, good 
prices being maintained by failure of crop in 
other localities. Everything now indicates 
an unusually early harvest, possibly. 10 days 
to two weeks earlier than usual. Fruit form- 
ation has reached a stage to warrant the as- 
sertion that peaches, pears, apples and cher- 
ries will be the largest crops grown here in 
tive years. 

Hopewell Center, York Co, May 24—Farm- 
ers in this county are behind with spring 
work on account of the cold rainy weather. 
Wheat was sold at M. C. Fork’s, May 14, at 
$1.38 per bu. Some of the farmers are wait- 
ing for 1.50. Corn is bringing 40c per bu, 
butter 16c per lb, eggs 10c per doz. Grail 
never looked better. There is an increased 
acreage of wheat in the county this year. 
John H. Small shipped 120 head of fine fatted 
steers from M. ©. Fork’s, May 14, for the 
New York market, and has‘some 50 more t0 
ship. Sheep and shotes are bringing g00 
prices. J. F. McDonald of M. C. Fork’s has 
two fine litters of Poland-China pigs. 


Wyoming Co o-—I have just returned from 
a trip among the farmers with General Agent 
A. D. Wallen, who has been successful in 
placing American Agriculturist with a large 
number of farmers in this vicinity. The 
spring has been wet and cold and farm work 
is backward accordingly. But nearly all the 
farmers who had land sufficiently drv w® 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of April, 
was as follows: 














April 2, 90.000 copies 
“ 9, 90,200 “ 
16, 90,300 « 
« 238, 90,100 « 
« -e, 90,200 6 
Total, 450,800 « 


' 

the month, BO, 1 GO Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and madea part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY,- 


PUBLISHERS. 
Sees Seeee seseesesesesee 
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found planting potatoes, of which there will 
be a large acreage, I should think 20 % 
above last year’s. Potatoes are now worth $1 
per bu. There is prospect of another abun- 
dant crop of hay. There is an unusual pros- 
pect for an abundant crop of apples and pears, 


with a fair sbow for other fruits.—/[W. E. 
Manchester. 

Sylvester, Tioga Co, May 23—Winter 
wheat, meaduws and pastures are looking 


tine. Tobacco plants are small on account of 
the cool wet weather. There was a light 
frost on the 13th. If grass doesn’t geta _ set- 
peti will begin two weeks earlier than 
usual. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Pennington, Mercer Co, May 23—Farm work 
is backward because of cold wet weather. Po- 
tatoes planted early have rotted. Grass fields 
are promising. Wheat bids fair fora bounti- 
ful harvest. Present indications are that there 
will be an abundance of fruit of all kinds. 


The State Board of Agriculture is an eco- 
nomically managed institution that is doing 
a lot of good. Its 25th annual report for the 
year ended January, 1898, is a document that 
should be in the hands of every New Jersey 
farmer. They can get it upon application to 
their local member of the board. This vol- 
ume includes a full report of the papers and 
discussions at the January meeting of the 
board, together with interesting notes from 
the various county boards. The papers and 
discussions are well illustrated and are notable 
for their practical value. The report of the 
tuberculosis commission shows that it has 
not been stampeded by the tuberculosis fad, 
but it justly emphasizes the need of better 
stables and stable management for cows. Hon 
D. D. Denise of Freehold is the president of 
the board for ’98, E. _B. Voorhees of New 
Brunswick vice- president, Wm R: Lippincott 
of Fellowship treasurer, while Franklin Dye 
continues as secretary. The executive com- 
mittee includes the foregoing and H. F. Bo- 
dine of Locktown, J. B. Ward of Lyons and 
Walter Heritage of Mickleton. The document 
makes some 400 pages, is not over large and 
may well be in every farmer’s library. 





The Milk Market. 
At New York, the supply is apparently 
ample and the exchange price has been re- 
duced to 2c P qt, against a recent figure of 2}c. 






AMONG THE FARMERS 


The average surpius price is $1 09 ¥ can of 40 
qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 
cans for the week ending May 23 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,741 1,227 481 
N Y Central. ; 14,603 151 126 
NY. Ont & West, 27,008 1,873 _ 
West Shore, 15,322 720 318 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,111 175 732 
NY & Putnam. 3,101 -- _ 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 — 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 _ — 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley; 5.962 42 — 


Other sources, 4.650 _ 





Total receipts, 

Daily av this week, 

Daily av last week, 
Corres’ing week last year, 


165,471 4,783 1,657 
23,640 683 236 
23,320 609 138 
21,895 644 147 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, May 23—With a small make 
of cheese throughout the country, with stocks 
of old cheese closely cleaned up both at home 
and abroad, with less fodder stock than has 
been made in many years past and with 
wheat, potatoes and provisions almost un- 
precedentedly high, the cheese market is 
gradually declining and stands 14@2c lower 
than at this time last year: The situation is 
unnatural and a decided change should take 
place soon. There was a larger attendance at 
the board May 23. The lots of cheese offered 
were somewhat iarger They comprised the 
Jast end of the fodder make and buyers were 
no more willing to bid for it than they have 
been for two weeks past. With a falling mar- 
ket in New York, they considered it unwise 
to buy at a definite price. Still, about two- 
thirds of the offerings were bought outright, 
some of them at prices considered ruinous 
by other buyers. Transactions are as fol- 


lows: 490 bxs at Re, 323 at 63c, 480 at 6ic, 238 
at 7c, 272 at Tic. Large white, 288 at éie, 78 
at 7c. Small white, 150 at 6c, 100 at Tie. 


Small colored, 330 at 7c. Consigned, 1550 bxs, 
total, 4299 bxs. Ruling price, 6%c. These 
figures compare with 5389 bxs one year ago 
and 5007 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 82 bxs at 6{¢, 
3234 large and smal] at 7c, 150 large colored 
at 7ic. ‘Total 3466 bxs. 

Butter—A Utica, 18 pkgs at lic, 40 at 16c, 25 
cases prints at 17c.—At Little Falls, 29 pkgs 
dairy at 15@17c, bulk at 16c. 





The Hop Market. 


At New York,the market remains very tame 
with only small quantities exchanging bands. 
There is little fureign demand as the old 
country seems well supplied. Home brewers 
are taking only small lots except those which 
are being received. on old contracts. Prime 
New York hops of tle 1897 crup are quoted at 
12@14c. 

In OtsEGo Co few new yards have been 
planted for several years and consequently 
where excellent care has not been given the 
yards are very uneven and spotted with miss 
hills. I do not think that the new acreage in 
the entireecounty will exceed 100 this spring 
and on the other hand fully 300 acres have 
been grubbed up and the land devoted to 
other use. A number of hop dealers were 
discussing the other day the average price the 
Otsego county hop crop of ’97 netted growers, 
and finally decided that it would not exceed 
llc. Unless there is an advance in price the 
industry will continue to wane. There is too 
much expense, work and worry connected 
with the business, and at llc there 1s a loss to 
the eastern grower. If our brethren on the 
Pacific coast can find it profitable at these 
figures they will have a monopoly. Tying 
has just been commenced in the most for- 
ward yards. The plant is fully one week later 
than last year at this time. —[{E 

OrErGcon—Prospects for the new crop are 
fully up to the average in the principal hop 
growing sections of the state. The crop is 
quite as far advanced as last year and fully as 
good if not better. 





For Dizziness Affecting Horses I would not 
give drugs. I like food medicine better. 
Give roots half, and a nice mash occa- 
sionally throughout, the year. The mash is 
made as follows: Mix two parts clean a 
bran, one part vatmeal and from eight to 12 
of flaxseed. Put into a tin pail, pour ste 
enough boiling water to wet it, season with 
salt, cover tightly and allow to stand 12 hours, 
when it is ready to feed.—[A. H. Hvatt, Wis- 
consin. 
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Fruit. 


Trees and Vines become hardier, and 
their products better flavored when liberally 
treated with fertilizers containing at least 
10% actual 


Potash. 


FREE An illustrated book which tells what 
Potash is, and how it should be used, is 
sent free to all applicants. Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








FIELD AND HOG 


with or without lower cable barbed. All horizontal lines 


are cables, not effected by heat and cold. Steel Picket 
Lawn and M.M.S. Poultry Pence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc, . 


UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Ill, 





How’s Your: 3:2 
ley oO of 2 Avoid mistakes J to 7 the 


paid best thing of the kind made. 
Itis madein a var- 


ise Sykes “Old Style” 
iety of styles, to easily put on ~~ is fougitved am: — 4 





RON ROOFING. 
handsome ks can’t fire it, hai 


it and the wind can’t blow it oft. tt — have 4 
on 25 years are feet ber Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and. Chicago, Ill. 





DIRECT 
FROM 


pete 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business w 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mi 
dle men. No agepts. A small pe 
cent. of profit above actual cost Pot 
building. 25 to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices. All freight prepaid. 

ecialse—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
init ad a the City” _. Catalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE O00. 
Box B, Binghamton, N. ¥. 








MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PmGEs. 


*-A-*& Cedar Shingles $1. = oer M. dig f quantity) 
Woven Wire pe Plain 

Horsesh Ho hoe Nails, Black on Piping, on 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalo; ro 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world 

all kinds of second-hand and new material. 

CHICAGO HOUSEWRECKINCG CO. 


Purch Ic a’s Fair Buil 
ral Chieage Postotice Building, 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 











GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A a00D WACON. 





Un a ess & wagon good wheels it is 
“rae ELECTRIC @iffits 
are good wheels and they ea 4 


Jast indefinitely. They are made 
low, any width of —_ to fit any cin. 


They can’t rot or break 
down. The: DA FA 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ills, 








$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own -home, or 
travel if you wish. A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker, 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and Laaiene, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 ee Place, New York. 


WH ' ' 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























| Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot - 

1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... 1.55 | .%5 304 .25 30) | 18 
New York ...... | 1.6644] .82 40 30 34%) 23 
Boston .....+ 200 — _ 4520) 33%) «39 | 228 
Toledo .. 0... cee 1.53 91 3734) .26 31 1914 
St Louis.........}1.2 91 3440] .22 33 20 
Minneapolis .../1.55 | .7444| .34 os 30 — 
*San 1.45 |1.25 |1.0214] 1.50 1.22% 


A | 
Francisco) 1.80 
RiGGOM 00<00.0004 11.58 


| ‘92 | 54 | — 





*Per cental. Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 














No2 grades; Wheat | Corn | Oats 
/ ee meee: = = 
MR conecads | 1.11% 35 2534 
eee 89 3574 2343 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U SANDCANADA 


This week | Last week | One yr ago 
Wheat, bu, = 19,003,000 _ ~~ 21,994,000 _ i 2 


| 28,296,000 — 
Corn .....-.| 19,504,000 | 22,460,000 11,475,000 
Oats........| 8,174,000 | — 8,764,000 8,889,000 

At Chicago, interest in grains still centers 
in wheat. There has been no sensational 
change, but cash wheat is still high. 
Weather conditions have had some influ- 
ence. Heavy rains in the drouth-stricken 
regions of Cal have relieved the situa- 
tion there. In other parts of the US where 
wheat is grown the crop is doing’ well. 
On the other hand, rust damage is reported 
in some sections and upon this _ report 
prices advanved somewhat. July sold early 
this week at a range of $109@114, and 
Sept 88@89c, the figures just quoted in- 
dicating easiness owing to brilliant crop 
outlook in the west. The foreign  situa- 
tion remains practically unchanged, al- 
though prices at Liverpool are _ slightly 
easier. Large quantities are still being 
taken for export and it is believed that 
this condition of affairs will rule for some 
time tocome. Although crop prospects are 
good in nearly all wheat growing sections of 
the old world, it will be some time before the 
new crop will be availabie for market. As 
the supply is still short foreigners will have 











to pay for our wheat. In spite of the 
general belief that the wheat crop _ is 
almost entirely owt of farmers’ hands, 


quite large amounts are being received from 
primary points. In the opinion of statisti- 
cians and dealers, these cannot continue long 
and have had little effect on prices. 

Corn is receiving considerable attention, 
Progress of planting and the condition of 
the corn already being cultivated tends some- 
what to stiffen prices. The season is delayed 
in most states where surplus corn is produced 
and particularly is this true in the great corn 
growing regions of [il, Ind, Ia, Kan, Mo, 
southern Wis and Minn, where excessive 
rains have prevented rapid preparation of 
the ground and cool weather retarded plant 
growth. One of the bull factors is the 
decrease in the visible. April the public 
stocks in the United States and Canada 
amounted to about 50 million bu, while at 
present they have shrunken to less than 25 
millions. The large supply of old corn still on 
hand has prevented any marked increase in 
prices. The ground in the corn belt is thor- 
oughly saturated and if conditions are at all 
favorable from now on there at least will be 
no shortage. The corn situation is reviewed 
fully on another page of American Agricul tulr- 
ist. May sells around 35c, July is selling ‘at 
the opening of this week uround 35c, and 
— 35@ 36¢. 

he oats market remains featureless and 
neglected, hardening slightly with the firm- 
ness in wheat and corn. Fancy No 2 white 
brought 32c. July gold Monday of this week 
at 26c and Sept at 23}@23kc. 

Rye is attracting no special attention. The 
recent advance has nut been maintained, regu- 
lar contract grade No2 selling for 664@67c, 
May delivery. Receipts are very moderate and 
shipments small. A _ reported break in the 
German market and the improved condition 
of the crop has produced heaviness. 

Barley is slightly easier wita contract 
grades quoted at 49@50c, and low feeding 
grades at 45@44c. Medium grades in smaller 
demand, hut not materially cheaper. 

There has been some demand for timotiy 
seed for Aug delivery. Quotations range at 


$2 90@2 95 P ctl. Sept delivery slightly easier 
at 280. Offerings of clover seed are smaller 
and comparatively 
grade 4 95@5 
4 25@4 75. 

At New York. hich prices of past few weeks 


unimportant. Contract 
P ctl, with fair to good at 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


check to some extent the export demand for 
wheat, market ruling unsettled. No 2 red 
winter sold on the basis of $155@165 P bu 
in store, flour somewhat neglected. Corn 
in m.derate demand on the basis of 40$@414¢c 
¥ bu for No 2 mixed in store, oats quiet at 
344@35c for No 2in store, choice white and 
chpped usual remium. Cloverseed held 
higher at 5@6 50 P 100 bbs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The past fortnight has brought several very 
small declines in the price of butter until it 
has reached lic # t. Trade is active at that 
point, although the poorer grades are at times 
dull and show a tendency to fall off. The 
speculative interest has been larger than ex- 
pected, so with the shipping demand. Only 
apart of the butter is full grass as yet and 
operators are not inclined to store until a little 
later. Exportsfrom N Y for week ended May 
21 were 1867 pkgs to] Liverpool, 100 to Ham- 
burg, 49 to Bremen and 700 es to Copenhagen. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch 
cmy 17@18c P® th, prints 18@19c, dairy 16@17c. 
—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 15@17c, prints 
18@20c, dairy 12@15c. 

At New York, market active on a basis of 
15@153c for fey. Western cmy extra ——- 
®% tb, firsts 144@15c, seconds 4c, thirds 
13@13}c, N Y cmy fey 15c, firsts 144c, seconds 
134c@14c, N Y dairy fey 14@14}¢c, firsts 134c, 
Welsh tubs fcy 14c, firsts 134c, western imt 
cmy extras 124@13c, firsts 12@13c, seconds 12c. 

At ae By Elgin and other western 
emy 15@15}c ib imt cmy 19c, ladle 13c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, a quiet market, prices 
slightly lower. Good to ch creamery 1l6c P tb, 
prints l7c, dairy 8@9c.—At Cincinnati, Elgin 
emy fcy 16@16}c, Ohio 14@15c, dairy 10}c. 

At Boston, choice l6c P tb. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, the market is 
quiet with firm prices. Full cream cheddars 
8@9c P ib, flats 8@8}c, skims 3@4c, imt swiss 
13@14c.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 
9@l1l1c, flats 9@10}c. 

At Ogdensubrg, 29 lots, 1157 bxs, were offer- 
ed Saturday of last week, 63c bid; no sales on 
the board at this figure, but subsequent trans- 
actions at Tc. 

At New York, fairly active. New cheese, 
large col’d, ch Thc ¥ tb, white Tie, good to 
prime 62@7c, small col’d ch 74@Tke, white Tic, 
good to prime 6}@7c, skims 8@5c. Old, N Y 
full cream col’d fey 84@9c, prime 7?@8c. 

At Philadelphia, N Y full cream, old 8@9e 
P tb, new ch 7#c, Swiss 13@14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, full cream cheddars 10c 
P ib, Ohio 10c, limburger 14c, imt Swiss 16c.— 
At Cincinnati, small demand and quiet mar- 
&et. Good to prime Ohio flats 8@8jc, family 
favorite 9c. 

At Boston, cheese quiet and 
Choice old 9c and new 8@8kce. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





unchanged. 











Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 

1898| 1897| 1898 1897] 1898| 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs ..| $5.25) $5.35| $4.25 | $3.75) $4.30| $4.90 
New York ...........| 5.25] 5.25) 4.35] 4.10) 4.50| 5.00 
alee ieeamapaa 5.25] 5.30) 4.50) °3.90) 4.25) 4.60 
Kansas City ......... 5.00] 5.00) 4.20) 3.65) 4.15) 4.50 
Pittsburg .....2...... 5.25| 5.25| 4.50] 3.80) 4.25| 4.35 





At Chicago, cattle rather easy in tone but 
not quotably lower. Choice light weights were 
firm and in good demand, the greater proportion 
of the receipts, however, being heavy cattle 
which sold ratherslowly. Ths general market 
fairly active and with moderate receipts was 


not wholly unsatisfactory to sellers. Stockers 
and feeders are still high. 
Fey export steers, $5 00@5 25 Poor to fey bulls, $2 75@4 00 


Canners, 2 253 00 
Feeders, 5@5 00 
Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 2@4 60 

4 25 


Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 

ba, 

Cm to fair, 1150 to 1400 
b 






4 40@5 00 


3, 3 75@425 Calves, 300 ibs up, 275@ 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 4 50@6 00 
heifers, 400@475 Milch cows, each, 25@50 
Fair to good cows, 2 75@4 00 


teceipts of hogs are liberal and the 
market is easy. Light hogs felt the general 
depression, but the demand was fairly good 
and prices did not decline materially. Fancy 
145 to 195-lb hogs sold at $4@4 40, while the 
bulk of light weights brought 4 15@4 30. 
The heavy hogs arrived in liberal numbers 
and declined 15@20c, prices ranging at 4 20@ 
455. These figures are considerably better 
than a year ago. 

The supply of tee was liberal but not 
sufficient to depress the market’ Buyers pur- 
chased fairly and the demand was strong. 








and all 
kinds of desirable stock are wanted. Fat 
sheep ranged from $3 75@4 25, while lambs 
found a ready sale at 4 50@5 30 for niedium 
to choice. Colorado lambs, unshorn, brought 
5 10@5 40 and some especially good Ky spring 
lambs averaging 61 lbs brought 6 50@7. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate favor but 
not particularly active; prices without impor- 
tant change on the basis of $4 25@5 25 for or- 
dinary to choice native steers. Monday’s re- 
ceipts 40 cars. ‘Ihe hog market lacks actiy- 
ity, Monday’s & double decks selling slightly 


Values have not changed materially 


lower than last week. Prime heavy 4 35@ 
4 40, medium 4 25@4 30, best yorkers 4 15@ 
4 20, common to fair 4@4 10, ordinary pigs 


3 65@3 80. Sheep in fairly good demand, 
Monday’s supply of 20 cars selling’ readily 
when choice. Handy medium weight weth- 
ers 4 10@4 20, heavy sheep 3 80@4. Best lambs 
4 85@4 90, good but heavy 4 40@4 60. Veal 
calves 5@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle 10@15c lower Monday of 
this week, when 115 cars arrived. Butcher 
steers $4 25@450, shipping 4 50@4 70, tops 
4 80@5, cows and heifers 3 25@4, stockers and 
feeders 4@4 90. Hog trade fairly active; Mon 
day’s receipts 125 double decks, yorkers 
4 25@4 30, medium to choice heavy 4 45@4 50, 
Shee}. 1n about the recent demand with choice 
butcher weights selling at 4 15@4 25, best 
lambs 5@5 10. Monday’s receipts 95 double 
decks. 

At New York, cattlein generally ample sup- 
ply and only steady, although strictly prime 
beeves sell fairly well. Good to best native 
steers $4 50@5 25, common to choice bulls 
3@4 25, butcher cows 2@375. Veal calves 
fairly active at 5@6 25. Hogs dull at 4 35@4 60. 
Sheep in about the usual demand but not 
particularly active, yearlings and lambs 
showing some weakness. Ordinary to good 
muttons 3 75@4 50, yearlings 4 75@5 35, lambs 
6 25@6 75. 

The Horse Market. 

“At Chicago, the receipts are slightly smaller 
than for some time. The local demand is 
light, but horses are wanted in the east and 
for export. A large number of horses are 
taken for the army and the presence of gov- 
ernwent buyers gives the market stability. 


Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 45@100 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 250.@600 
Drivers, 75@300 
Saddle horses, 75@200 
General purpose, 25@ 60 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York,a moderate inquiry for desira 
ble lots and the market is firm in line with 
strength noted at country shipping points 
Gvod to choice marrow beans $1 50@175 P 
bu, medium 1 25@1 45, pea 1 30@140, red kid- 
ney 1 75@2 10, Cal lima 2 10@2 25. Dried 
field peas crop of ’97 80@85c P bu, Scotch 
@9%5c. 

Eggs. 

At New York,the arrivals are moderate and 

the demand for choice stock good. Jersey and 


nearby i2@l3c ® dz, N Y and Pa fresh 
gathered 11@12c P dz, western selected for 
storage at mark lic, southwestern and Ky 


10@10}c, southern $2 50@2 60 P 30-dz case. 

At Boston, some complaint to the effect 
that receipts are lacking in quality. Fancy 
eggs suitable for placing in cold storage 1n 

ood demand and firm, other selling fairly. 
Nearby and Cape 124@13}c P dz, good to 
choice eastern 11@12c, Vt and N H ll4c, west- 
ern 10$@1lic, southern 10}c, seconds 9c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the market is full of straw- 

berries, fruit arriving from nearly all parts ol 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Ths Farm Water Supply is often a most per- 
plexing question to solve. Where a slight 
waterfall can be secured a hydraulic ram, of 
small cost, will fill the house tank in the attic 
whose pressure will supply water in any 
room, and another barn tank can furnish 
pressure for supply of stock in stables; fields 
may also be easily irrigated. An illustrated 
and instructive catalog will be mailed our 
readers who mention this paper by eg to 
the Power Specialty Co, 126 Liberty street, N Y. 








the middle south, quality variable, poor stuff 
slow at very low prices. §Fine to fancy 10@15c 
~ qt, but sales of merchantable fruit very 
largely at a range of 6@8ce. Apples dull with 
choice eating varieties $3 50@450 P bbl. 
Navel oranges 2@3 ® box, seedlings 1 25@2, 
Fla pines 3@3 75 P case. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York,a moderate demand, corn prod- 


ucts averaging barely steady. Coarse meal 
73@77c # 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and _ grits 
$1@1 05, chops 80c. Western bran 18 P ton, 


middlings 19, linseed oil meal 25@26, rye feed 
16@17 50. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, prices continue to covera 
wide range owing to the variable quality, 
offerings of choice grades not especially 


heavy. Prime hay 77@80c # 100 tbs, No 1 
65@T5e, No2 60@65c, No 3 45@50c, clover 
mixed 45@55c, no grade 25@40c, salt hay 
40@45c, rye straw 30@40c, oat straw 25@30c. 


Potatoes. 

At New York, receipts of new potatoes from 
the scuth cut into the demand for old stock 
from the middle and northern states. <A tone 
of easiness pervades the market. State and 
western $260@290 ® 180 ibs, Me Hebron 
250@2 75 ® sack, choice southern Rose and 


chown | 3 50@4 25 P bbi,seconds 2 25@3, prime 
Bermuda 4@4 50. 
At Boston, less animation is noted with 
, 


ample supplies of Aroostovk potatoes, also 
York state and western. Aroostook Hebrons 
88@90c P bbl, Dak red 80@85c, N Y potatoes 
85@95c, Mich 80@95c, western Stars 85@90c. 
New southern potatoes $3@4 ¥ bbl; a few N 
C sweets selling at 2 75@3 # bbl cra. 

Poultry. 


At New York, moderate activity prevails, 


prices showing no special change. Live poul- 
try: Spring chickens 18@23c P ib, fowls 10@ 
lic, rousters 6@7c, turkeys 8@9ke, ducks 40@ 


65c P pr, geese $1@1 25 P do. Dressed poul- 
try: Fresh killed turkeys 7T@93c P tb, Phila 
broilers,large fey 27@28c P th, common to fair 
15@25c, western dry picked do 20@23c, state 
and Pa fowls 94@i0}c, western do 94@10c, 
spring ducks 15@ )154c, squabs 1 50@3 P dz. 

At Boston, about the usual inquiry noted 
with a ready outlet for choice to fancy broil- 
ers and springs. Fresh killed: Good tochoice 
northern and eastern chickens 18@23c # tb, 
common to fair 10@16c, fowls 10@13c, spring 
ducks 14@15c, western iced turkeys 10@11c, do 
broilers 20@25c, fowls10@11lc. Frozen western 


turkeys 12@13c P tb, good to choice chickens 
10@1lic, fowls 8@10c. Live fowls 9@10c P bh, 


roosters 6c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in lib- 
eral supply, this largely governing prices, 
quality comsidered. Good to extra asparagus 
$1 25@2 50 ¥ dz bechs, ordinary 50c@1, Fla 
celery 1@2 ¥ case, do cucumbers 1@2 P cra, 
new cabbage 35@75c P bbl-cra, cauliflower 2@ 
275 ® bbl, lettuce 50c@1, tomatves 1 25@2 25 


P carrier, peas 85@75c ® bskt, radishes “2 
50c, string beans 50c@1 25, spinach 75c@1 2 
P bbl. Old onions 2 50@3 50 P bag, with 


ch eastern 3 50@4 ? bbl. 

Wool. 
quotations without special 
undertone of 


At New York, 
change, the market showing an 
comparative firmness. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, apples $2 75@3 50 
® bbi, beans 1 50@2 50 P bu, onions 60@80c, 
potatoes 85c@1, asparagus 8@10c P beh, let- 
tuce 2}@3c P head, cucumbers 40@60c Pf dz, 
beets 20@30c P bu. Live lambs 7@9c ® bh, 
chickens 8@10c, turkeys 10@12c, dressed do 
14@16c, strictly fresh eggs 10@12}¢ P dz. Me- 
dium washed wool 23@24c P th, rye straw 
7@10 ® ton,oat 6@7, clover hay 6@9, loose hay 
7@10, middlings 18, cottonseed meal 23, 
bran 18, mixed oats 32 @38c P bu. 

At Albany, mixed oats 34@36c P bu, bran 
$13@14 ® ten, cottonseed meal 21 50@22, 
middlings 15@1650, loose hay 5 50@8, oat 
straw 5@6, rye 6@9. Live chickens 84@9he 
P Ib, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 10}@11}c, dressed 
turkeys 12@13c, chickens 9} @10k¢e, strictly 
fresh eggs 12@13¢ P dz. Potatoes 275@3 ? 
bbl, onions 75c@1 P bu, lettuce 1 25@2 P bbl. 
; OHIO-—At Columbus, corn 37@42c P bu, oats 
$2@35c, rye 50@55c, bran $14 ® ton, screen- 
ings 12, middlings 15, shorts 13, loose hay 
8 50@9 50, clover 5 50@6, oat straw 4, rye 5, 
¥ heat 4 50, best hogs 425 P 100 ibs, shee 

3 50@4. Medium unwashed wool 17@18¢ 
ib, penne 70@80c ¥ bu, onions 1@1 20, 
beans 1 20@1 25, apples 325@4. Dressed 
chickens 7c ® tb, live turkeys 8c, dressed 10c, 
strictly fresh eggs 8@9e P dz. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


The Phenomenally Heavy Exports of Bread- 
stuffs are significant, considering the tact 
that prices are so high. Wheat exports in 
April were fourfold those of a year ago, and, 
what is almost if not quite as important, the 
general export value was a shade more than 
$1 per bu, the highest 10D many years, com- 
pared with 79$¢c 12 mos earlier. During the 
past 10 mos we have exported 121,000,000 bu 
at an average value of 93.6c, against 70,000,000 
bu a year earlier at an average value of 74.7c. 
April flour exports had a value of $2,000,000 
more than a year earlier, and a gain for 10 
mos of nine millions. Somewhat higher corn 
prices have not prevented an increased out- 
ward movement, exports of this for 10 mos be- 
ing double those of a year ago at an average 
price nearly 20 % higher. The following fig- 
ures are official: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


7-7—— April——_—.  -—10 mos to April 30~—-, 
1898 1897 1898 1897 











Wheat, bu. 10,989,351 2,547,097 121,228,766 70,244,030 
Total value, $11,063,452 $2,023,396 $113,317, 319 $52,414,722 
AV value, $1.01 79.5¢ 93.6¢ 74.7¢ 

Wheat flour, bbls, 1, 198, 144 830,378 13 124,878 12,825,829 
Total value, $5,429,383 $3,424,426 $57,826.212 $48,805,190 

Corn, bu, 22,749,506 18,995,895 161,655,443 154.630,126 
Total value, $8,225,369 $5,571,272 $55,876.919 $47,073,674 
Av value, 36.2¢ 29.5¢ 34.5¢ 30.4¢ 

Cornmeal, bbls, 46,756 25,351 705,538 365,676 
Total value, $107,343 $45,887 $1,484,134 $696,247 

Oats, bu, 4,344,041 2,223,984 55,823,888 28,267,866 
Total value, $1,469,415 534.278 $16,031,019 $6,943,763 
Av value, 33. 24.6¢ 30.5¢ 26.4¢ 

Oatmeal, lbs, 9,500,501 4,790,895 67,061,444 40,389,957 
Total value, £191, 631 $90,691 1 $932,963 

Rye, bu, 1,127,239 445,080 i 6,184,274 
Total value, $664,534 $191,634  $6.268,697 $2,646,980 

Barley, bu, 479,000 794,698 10,351,214 16,442,778 
Total value, $276,068 $285,000 #5.128,603 $6,458,794 
Total, $27,427,195 $12,166,584 $257,320,333 2165,972,273 





Best Ration for Hogs.—T. H. M. wants to 
know what is the best and cheapest ration to 
feed pigs. For young growing pigs good 
wheat bran, ground oats and corn; milk is 
also good. To fatten hogs, corn is the best. 


Periodic Ophthalmia.—H. F (Pa) has a 
mare which goes blind every few weeks. This 
disease is peculiar to some horses and to some 
localities, and there is no preventive. But 
the disease can be made lighter by treating 
the mare when her eyes are affected, Sand in 
this way you may prevent blindness. Give 
1 oz Fowler’s’ solution of arsenic at a duse 
in bran mash once a day and continue for at 
least six weeks. Ifthis should keep off an 
attack, continue it. Whenthe eyes are af- 
fected put a littie of the following lotion in 
the eyes twice a day with a dropper: Ace- 
tate of lead 10 grains, tincture of opium 10 
drops, distilled water 2% oz. Continue this 
until the eyes are better and repeat when 
they become affected again. 





Marriage Void.—Constant Reader (N Y): 
A leaves his wife and returns after a three- 
years’ absence to find her married to another 
man. He then warries again, lives with wife 
number two a few months and then leaves 
her. How is she to get free of him. She 
is already free vf him. Being married, his 
second marriage was a nullity, binding nei- 
ther him nor her. 


Railway to the Arctic Sea.—The first road 
running to a port on the Arctic is in north 
Russia, now finished to. Archangel, which is 
approximately in latitude 64°, or about the 
same as Dawson City. 





~ ROUND SILOS—BEST EVER MADE. 

Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog-power, Kye Thresher and Bin der, 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine (circu. 
lar and drag), Land- roller, Steam-engine, En- 
silage and fodder-cutter, oon Root-cut- 


tee SD wr eheller. 
ER, M’f’ r. “Cobleskill, N. Y. 
re Pisase Pal ORat you wish to purchase, 


{FARMERS 


you can make money by selling and using § 
HOLDFAST Corn Binders,used onevery 7 
~ shock. Pullandit’s fast. Ties itself. Costs 
» less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 
ands soldinatown. Good profits. Get 
wnagency. Samples, Sues, matled 7 
dcts. IE ©O., Box 18, Unadilla, N.Y. # 






















HE EAL) 


THE FREIGHT. BEST SCALES, LEAST 
MONEY. JONES OF BINGHAMTON,N.Y 











CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
We PAY you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, lll., Dansville, N. ¥ 
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Reduction 
IN PRICES. 





00 igh-erede °98 model as per illustra- 
0 _- oy Joints, 144 in. Tubing. 
ne-piece Cranks. r Sprockets. m..., Rad 


grade Tires. Padded « or a tyelemie Saddle. 
at atany price. Equal to or better ener wheslege 0 
Ni others at 875. Our 6 — $32.50 +90 
poe — Flush Joints, 1 

NGTO ing. = iece cranks. ArchCro 

rlington T. A Good Honest Wheel an: 
a. in the World for the money. Others re- $24 50 
tail wheels no better for 860. Our special priee ry 

Other Wheels at $13.75, $15 and $19. 
Juvenile Wheels at $7. to $12.50. 

We have the largest and most complete line of Bicycles 

in the U. 8S. for Men, Women. es and Ly i 
ALL BRAND NEW MODEL 

Shipped anywhere C. O. D., with privilege to examine. 
No money in advance. It pays to buy direct from the 
manufacturers. You save agents and dealers profits 
which means from 65 to 826 on every wheel — worth 
saving is it not? ONE PROFIT, MAKER to RIDER 
exp sit. Prompt shipments guaranteed,we have the 
wheels in stock, thousands of them and thousands more 
being made at the factory. Large Illustrated Catalog Free. 

Write today for Special Offer Address plainly, 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren Street, Dept.42 ,Chicago, tils. 





. MAKE MONEY 


()\ fast andeas selling our wheels. 
Ay T3000 = hieds ‘Prompt shi - 
oy ment, 998 models $18 to ae 
<a 18. 


~ bo 
49.7 2. each. Art 
Wewillgivea rider agent in each town FREE USE 
of sample wheel to introduce them. Write for aoa 
offer to agents. D. L. Mead & Prentiss, Chicago. 


CIDER 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Boschert Press Ce., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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The American Agriculturist 


‘YEAR BOOK 


--»AN Bese 


ALMANAC 


FOR 1898. 


——___ 


CONTAINS NOTHING BUT FACTS, 


ee 





Do not jump at conclusions. There 
is a way to know everything. 
Avoid mistakes by consulting 
this superior book of ref- 
erence. Its popularity 
proves its 
Merits. 





HOW TO CET IT. 


We offer and will send this rot book to every 
subscriber to this journal for 1898, whose sub- 
scription is sent immediately, together _ with the 
subscription price of $1.00 per year. For three 
new subscribers, at $1.00 each, we will allow you 
a year’s subscription, and will send you a copy 
of the Almanac, free and postpaid. e will also 
send a copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but 
to avoid delay send to the one nearest you., 


new me 52 Lafayette Place. 
Marquette Bids. 
SPRIN NGFIELD, Mass., 


Homestead Bldg 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
E+ ES Ete <Ertde <b te Ete Erte 
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The Maize Propaganda. 





The Maryland auxiliary of the American 
Maize Propaganda was organized May 12 by 
selecting an executive committee with J. 
Hume Smith, president corn and flour ex- 
change of Baltimore as chairman, H. J. Pat- 
terson, chemist and yice director of the 
state experiment station, secretary, and the 
following members: William L. Amoss of 
Benson, director of farmers’ institutes, Wil- 
liam S. Powell of Baltimore, president of 
Maryland fertilizer ass’n, J. B. Ager of Hy- 
attsville, master state grange, L. T. Dryden, 
superintendent of immigration, Baltimore, 
George O. Brown, agricultural editor Balti- 
more Sun, D. F. Moroney, superintendent 
transportation B. & O railroad, Baltimore, 
J. Muse Worthington, Annapolis. The com- 
mittee proposes to organize local branches in 
each county and to induce all farmers’ clubs 
and other organizatiuns to co-operate on the 
work outlined. 

The executive committee of the Iowa state 
grange has formally indorsed the work of the 
American Maize Propaganda and ‘instructed 
the master to work in co-operation with the 
Propaganda in its efforts to increase the use 
of corn abroad. 





Manila Hemp—During April the Philippine 
islands shipped to England 3465 tons hemp 
against 2087 tons a year earlier. 


MODERN MIRACLES. 


A New Science 











DESTINED TO REVOLUTIONIZE MopERN PrRAc- 
TICE AND MAKE THE CURE OF THE SUPPOSED 
INCURABLES OF THE WORLD A CERTAINTY. 


Many scientific discoveries within the last 
few years have done much to relieve the pro- 
fession of medicine of the odium of guess- 
work. If medicine was a science like mathe- 
matics, physicians would never differ in their 
diagnosis of a case. Mathematics is a sci- 
ence, and if a dozen mathematicians work out 
a problem they will each arrive at the same 
conclusion. If medicine was a_science, and 
the diagnosis of disease a science, and a doz- 
en physicians should examine a patient, each 
doctor would tell the patient and have to tell 
him exactly the same thing. 

All physicians recognize the fact that the 
alpha and omega of all successful practive lies 
in the accurate diagnosis of the case. The 
late Prof Charcot, the greatest physician of 
France,once said 95 per cent of all the chronic 
diseases of the world could be successfully 
treated and permanently cured if they were 
accurately diagnosed at first. The horticul- 
turist finds no difficulty in saving the tree 
from death if he can intelligently find out the 
cause of its ruin, but to cut the dead limb 
off the tree for the purpose of saving the 
tree, at the same time leaving the worm eat- 
ing at the root, is as foolish as to doctor a pa- 
tient for the effects of a disease without as- 
certuining and removing the cause which pro- 
duces the effects. Any skilled physician 
wonld cure his patients forty-nine times out 
of fifty if he could diagnose with an infallible 
accuracy the disease. 

Upwards of seventeen years ago, Prof R. C. 
Flower of Boston announced tiat he had dis- 
covered a language iu the human body, a 
voice in the human blood, and that this lan- 
guage represented nearly three thousand 
sounds or tones with their varying accents, 
modulations, pauses, inflections, etc; that 
this language reveals intelligently, definitely 
and accurately the exact physical and men- 
tal condition of the patient. In other words, 
that this language, in and of the human 
body, intelligently and accurately reveals and 
conveys the physical condition of the body to 
the person who understands the language, the 
Same as a person might convey to another 
person, by word of mouth, his feelings and 
desires in the language they both understand. 
That this language is a vibratory language, 
or a language of vibrations, and that these vi- 
brations better reveal the physical and mental 
condition of the patient through the palm of 
the hand than from any locality of the body; 
that every part of the body 1s represented di- 
rectly or indirectly in the palm of the hand, 
consequently injuries of different characters 
under different conditions in different por- 
tions of the palm of the hand, will develop 
numerous and different diseases in various 
parts of the body, including lockjaw, paraly- 
sis of the optic nerve, of the nerves of the 
stomach, of the feet, the neck of the bladder, 














USEFUL INFORMATION 


etc; that by putting the hand of the patient 
to the ear, having trained the ear to quickly 
catch the vibratory sounds which always 
crowd to the palm and having learned? what 
each sound means, the physician who has 
thoroughly prepared himself in the study of 
these sounds, can as intelligently and accu- 
rately read and describe the patient’s condi- 
tion as he would read an open book. 

The above is a condensed digest of Prof 
Flower’s great claim. Those who Know the 
professor, know him as a great student,a man 
of ability and liberal education and extend- 
ed research, and that for twenty years he has 
been recognized as the greatest living physi- 
cian in the treatment and cure of chronic 
diseases, and has for the past eighteen or 
twenty years been at the head of the greatest 
practice of this century. As a physician he 
has extended his practice to every civilized 
center of the world, and for years has aver- 
aged upwards of twenty thousand patients un- 
der his care and the care of his associates con- 
tinually. 

His work has become the talk of the world, 
and the sick from every country have been 
seen at his offices for years, but Prof Flower 
realized more and more how narrow the field 
of the physician was, and that the greatest 
essential in the treatment and cure of any 
chronic disease lies in the accurate diagnosis 
of the case, and that any skilled physician 
could cure his patient if he only knew the 
exact condition of the patient, but that not 
one in a hundred thousand pbysicians could 
accurately diagnose disease. He often used 
to say to his friends, ‘‘As great as my prac- 
tice is, I feel that my work is within narrow 
limits. My real work should be teaching. 
want every physician in this world to learn 
how to accurately diagnose disease, and then 
and not until then will sickness flee from the 
face of the earth.’’ 

Notwithstanding the opposition of his 
friends, Prof Flower some months agv an- 
nounced that he had quit the practice of medi- 
cine forever, that he would never write another 
prescription,that in the future his work would 
run along broader lines of diagnosing disease, 
and Steaching this new science of diagnosing 
to others. He then called the attention of 
his friends to the fact that for years he had 
not given a prescription where his associate 
physicians had given a thousand; that for 
years he had done nothing but examine, and 
that never bad the practice been so success- 
ful as during the last few years, and conse- 
quently by guing entirely out of the actual 
practice of medicine, he did not have far to go, 
even if it could be called a change at all. 

No sooner had Prof Flower made his an- 
nouncement than he was besought on every 
hand by medical associations, institutions 
aud combinations of physicians who were de- 
sirous of securing his services to diagnose 
their most important cases. AS a prominent 

hysician of Boston stated, if be conld secure 

rof Flower to diagnose the first time his 
most important patients and occasionally give 
them an additional diagnosis. he couid cure 
95 per cent of all the supposed incurables who 
might ever come to him. 

Finally Prof Flower informed the Flower- 
Thompson Medical association or company of 
New York, whicb was one of the medical as- 
sociations that had been seeking to secure his 
services to examine their most important and 
serious cases, that under certain conditions 
he would accept their proposition to give a 
portion of his time for the examination of 
their most important and critical cases. His 
conditions were that they secure for the treat- 
ment and care of their patients, if they had 
not already done so, the ablest and most 
skilled physicians of the country, and that 
these physicians be always on hand to look 
after the interests of the practice; that he be 
required to examine, during his office hours 
and days, only the most important cases, and 
these only when requested to doso by their 
physician in charge; that he would further- 
more give certain hours of certain days to 
consult with their physicians regarding the 
most important cases, if requested py them to 
do so, and that beyond this he was not to be 
required to do anything touching their prac- 
tice, and that all the prescribing for and 
looking after and caring for their patients 
was to be done by their regular physicians. 

The Flower-Thompson Medical assvuciation 
readily accepted these conditions, for all they 
wanted of Prof Flower was that he examine 
their most serious and dangerous cases, know- 
ing, as thousands know, that his examina- 
tions are as infallibly accurate as truth itself; 
and knowing, furthermore, that when Prof 
Flower diagnoses a case and gives to the phy- 
sician in charge the diagnosis, that there are 
99 chances out of every 100 of the patient be- 
ing cured by the physician. By this arrange- 
ment Prof Flower gives a portion of his time 
to the examination of the patients of the 








Fiower-Thompson Medical association, thus 


increasing the great work of this medical in- 
stitution, which already does a larger prac- 
tice than any assuciation in the world, with- 
out interfering with his regular work of teach- 
ing and lecturing. 

Dr J. B. Heald, one of the most prominent 
and highly educated physicians of the east, 
and one of the most brilliant students and 
scholars from Harvard college, has charge of 
the Flower-Thompson Medical association 
offices in New York, which are located at 10 
East 32d street. Dr Heald is assisted by an 
associate physician, equally as competent in 
other specialties. Such a combination of 
skill and talent, coupled with the invaluable 
benefits from infallible and accurate examina- 
tions made by Prof Flower, makes the prac- 
tice of the Flower-Thompson Medical associ- 
ation and the cure of the supposed incurables 
of the country, when help from all other quar; 
ters has failed, a certainty and not an experi- 
ment. 

Prof Flower frequently visits the principal 
cities of the country lecturing on health, 
youth and beauty. If requested by one of the 
regular physicians for the Flower-Thompson 
Medical association, who always accompanies 
him, to examine a patient, he would do sothe 
same as he would in the New York office, but 
he will not diagnose any case unless requested 
by one of the association physicians, for his 
time is of tuo great value for him to make 
miscellaneous examinations, when the cases 
are not urgent or important. 

When itis remembered that Prof Flower 
has made during his professional career nearly 
200,000 examinations, that he has never asked 
a@ patient to teil him a thing, and yet has 
never made a mistake, an examination from 
such a source and from a person whose life 
for a generation has been that of the most 
brilliant physician of the world, must mean 
everything to the sick person. Every patient 
Piof Flower has examined will say on oath 
that he told them their troubles better than 
they could have told him. When it is re- 
membered that when the most serious, desper- 
ate and incurable cases, who as a last resort 
visit the Flower-Thompson Medical associa- 
tion, may be examined by Prof Flower and 
have their cases diagnosed to a point of abso- 
lute accuracy, besides being under the care 
of the most skilled physicians of the world, 
who arein frequent consultation with this 
most distinguished professor (and former phy- 
Sician) of the world, there can be but little or 
no douht as to their cure. 

It was Prof Flower who years ago cured the 
president of the Pennsylvania railroad when, 
at the gates of death, helpless and speechless, 
he was given up to die; it was he who cured 
that matchless of all actors, Joseph Jefferson, 
the one Rip Van Winkle of the worid, when 
the medical world on both sides of the conti- 
nent had failed to cure or help; it was Prof 
Flower who was hurried across the continent 
in a special to Denver, Col, some years ago, 
to see the wife of Wit Chew, the Australian 
mining king, when upon his arrival he was 
advised that she was past ali hope, uncon- 
scious and breathing her last; putting her 
hand to his ear, he said: ‘‘I have detected 
the trouble, doctor. Quick! Do this and 
this, and this.’’ It was done, and the beauti- 
ful wife, in two hours’ time, was conscious, 
convalescent and out of danger. Thousands 
bear testimony that they would be in their 

raves to-day if it had not been for Prof 

lower; tens of thousands aver that as total 
strangers they went to him for examination, 
and without asking a question he told them 
their troubles better than they could have 
told him. 

It goes without saying that Prof Flower is 
able to examine only a few of the many who 
want him to diagnose their case, consequent- 
ly to be sure of an examination from him, au 
arrangement should be made in advance with 
the physician in charge of the Flower-Thomp- 
son Medical association. This can be done 
by writing to the office or by calling in person 
upon the attending physician, and if he 1s 
satisfied the case is an important one, he will 
arrange for a personal examination by_ the 
professor. Do not write to Prof Flower him- 
self for an engagement, for he answers nO 
such letters and has no time for them; nor 
will he examine anyone under any circum- 
stances unless requested to do so by one of the 
regular physicians in charge, for he has time 
only to see a limited number of those who 
actually need his superior knowledge in these 
issues of life and death. 

To knuw more of the great work of the 
Flower-Thompson Medical asso :iation, and 
of the great history of Prof Flower in the sick 
room in relieving and curing those in suffer- 
ing and death, send four cents in stamps 0 
the Flower-Thompson Medical association for 
their new pamphlet entitled, Prof R. 
Flower’s Great Work in the Sick Room. 








At the Head of 
the Procession. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


"VE ALWAYS rid at the head o’ 
the procession an’ I’m always 
a-going to!’’ 

Captain Ephraim Enty wav- 
ed his empty right sleeve 
violently in emphasis of his 


words. His large smooth face 
was red with wrath. The 
meek little face of his wife 


echoed his indignation faintly. 

‘*Sh, sh, Ephr’im,’’ she mur- 
mured soothingly, ‘‘you’ll get 
all het up.’’ 

‘‘Tamall het'up. I tell you, Rhody, I’m 
not a-going to give up my place to no new up- 
start of a soldier, that never fit in a battle.’’ 

‘*He was in the war, Ephr’im—he was in it 
clear from the beginnin’, an’ he ain’t never 
been wuth anything since.’’ 

‘*Nor never was before!’’ Captain Ephraim 
grunted disdainfully. The empty sleeve still 
quivered with wrath. 

‘*Sh, sh, Ephr’im,—you didn’t never know 
him before the war, an’ you ain’t known him 
now but a little mite of awhile. It ain’t 
right to judge folks without knowin’ ’em.”’ 

The little woman paused a moment in timid 
hesitation, then plunged in boldly with the 
rest of her speech. ‘‘ You ain’t sure he never 
fit in a battle, Ephr’im—you ain’t sure,’’ she 
said. 

**‘I ain’t sure, hey? I ain’t sure?’’ thun- 
dered the captain. ‘‘ Well, if he fit, where’s 
his scars? What’s he got to show for it?— 
that’s what I want to know! Where’s his 
crutches or his—that?’’ 

The empty sleeve drooped eioquently before 
Rhoda Enty’s frightened face. She hid it 
suddenly in the faded blue folds and. sobbed 
softly. She could never ‘‘get over’’Ephr’im’s 
empty sleeve. 

‘‘No, no, Ephr’im,nobody sha’n’t take away 
your honors! I guess you deserve to ride to 
the head of all the processions on ali the Dec- 
oration days there’ll ever be till the end o’ 
the world. I guess the country owes you as 
much as that! An’ you’d ought to be covered 
all over with stars an’ stripes—”’ 





She stopped, sobbing, and the two old 
wrinkled faces came together in a soiemn, 
shy kiss. 


‘The thrifty little village of Dixville was, 
once a year, at any rate, fervently patriotic. 
On the thirtieth of May they marched in sol- 
emn procession to the tune of the Battle 
Hymn, and strewed flowers on their dead he- 
roes’ graves—lavishbly, unstintingly, with 
awed, serious faces. The thirtieth of May 
was one of Dixville’s great days. At the head 
of the line rode their living heroes. The old- 
est had honorable precedence, and Captain 
Ephraim Enty was the oldest. His place, on 
his lumbering old gray horse, at the very head 
oi the solemn rows of townsfolks, had never 
been disputed. For one day in her unevent- 
ful, monotonous year, Rhoda Enty was an 
honored woman by virtue of her wifehood. 
It was all the glory she asked for. 

But this year there were some slight fure- 
bodings of disturbance, as May crept into her 


twenties, and close to her thirtieth day. Al- 
ready at the meeting of the old soldiers to 
arrange the program for the _ celebration, 


there had been hints of trouble in the wonted- 
ly peaceful gathering. There had even been 
a few—a very few—hot words. 

‘*We’ve got to stick by our rules,’’ old 


Un- 


cle Basil had said rather excitedly, thumping . 


his cane at every word. ‘‘We’ve got to stand 
by ’em, I tell you! If it’s the rule for the old- 
est vet’ran to lead the percession, then the old- 
est vet’ran’s got to! Because we’dalfa sight 
Tuther have Eph ain’t any excuse for break- 
in’ rules. Ifthe Lord didn’t see fit to send 
him along till three years after he sent Joseph 
Patten, why that ain’t our fault—nor it ain’t 
the Lord’s either. I guess He knew what He 
was doin’.’’ 

All but Uncle Basil stood by Captain Eph- 
Taim, however. It wouldn’t seem like Memo- 


rial day at all unless Eph rid at the head, 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


with the wind flappin’ his empty coat sleeve, 
they said. That empty sleeve added a touch 
of pathetic dignity to the occasion—they were 
all proud of it. 

Little feeble, tottery Joseph Patten—how 
would he look sitting astride a horse gay with 
the trappings of war? He was not gaunt and 
tall and commanding like Captain Ephraim, 
and both his coat sleeves were full. He was 
not soldierly—he was only small and bent 
and dall-faced. Besides—they whispered it 
among themselves haif shamefacedly—it was 
said he had been helped through the severe 
winter months by the town. That was not 
the right preparation for a great honor. 

Ten months before, Joseph Patten and his 
invalid wife had moved into Dixville—into 
the little unpainted, unbeautiful house next 
to the trim, well-to-do Enty home. The in- 
valid wife had succumbed weakly to the win- 
ter’s rigors. 

Joseph Patten himself had managed to out- 
live them—by the help of the town. That was 
what ‘‘they said.’’ 

‘*There he is goin’ by now,Ephr’im,’’ whis- 
pered Rhody shrilly. ‘‘He’s been down to 
Uncle Basil’s sawin’ wood, I guess, an’ now 
he’s goin’ home to supper. I should’ve 
thought Aunt Basil might have invited him 
in—bein’ without any wife so. He don’t look 
as if he relished his meals very much.’’ 

Captain Ephraim untilted his gold-bowed 
spectacles from his forehead and adjusted 
them precisely, on his nose. He regarded 
with an odd mixture of defiance and pity the 
poor little halting figure. 

‘*Soldier!’? he muttered to himself. 
own shoufders unconsciously squared 
took on martiai airs. 

Rhoda Enty laid aside her knitting and set 
about getting tea. She hummed a hymn 
quaveringly, as she worked—it was the RBat- 
tle Hymn. As she passed the window toward 


His 
and 


Joseph Patten’s cottage, she Jooked search- 
ingly atits one leaning chimney. Her face 


grew sober. 


‘*I don’t see any smoke—he ain’t goin’ to 


have anything hot,’’ she murmured. ‘‘He 
looked as if he’d ought to have something 
real nvourishin’ an’ hot. I guess his wife 


would’ve seen to it—she was real careful of 
him, an’’she an invalid, too.’’ 

The teakettle began to sing—was it singing 
the Battle Hymn, too? Its puff and hiss had 
a murtial sound in Rhody’s ears. 

‘‘There, supper’s al] ready, Ephr’im,’’ 
called Rhody, after a few more journeyings to 
aud fro. ‘‘The biscuit’s done just right—toa 
turn. I wish Joseph Patten had some,’’ she 
added to herself. She went to the window 
again in faint hope of seeing smoke. When 
she came back, a resolute air was in the 
swing of her small, neat figure. 

‘‘Ephr’im, you set right down an’ begin. 
Don’t you wait for me. I’ve got an arrant to 
do first. Everything’s on the table, an’ I’ll 
push things up near you—there!”’ 

She bustled about a minute, pouring his 
tea and making things handy. Then she fill- 
ed a plate with the warm, odorous biscuit and 
put on her sunbonnet. 

‘*Where you goin’ to, Rhody?’’ 

‘*‘Me? O, I’m just goin’ out on an arrant— 
you go right ahead an’ eat, Ephr’im.’’ 

‘*But what you goin’ to do with them bis- 
cuit?—that’s what I want to know,’’ persisted 
Captain Ephraim, laughing. 

Rhoda Enty’s little figure in its calico gown 
faced about in the doorway. ‘‘Well,’’ she 
said unflinchingly, ‘‘then I’ll tell you. I’m 
goin’ to take ’em over to Joseph Patten, for 
his supper—an’ I’ve gut some preserve in this 
saucer, an’ I’m comin’ back after a pitcher- 
ful o’ tea.’’ She held the plate and saucer 
with a firm grip and smiled across the kitchen 
at Ephraim stoutly. 

Then something else happened. To Rhody’s 
amazement, Ephraim pushed back his chair 
and crossed over to her with the teapot in bis 
hand. 

‘“‘I’ll go along with you, and tote the 
drink,’’ he said good-humoredly. ‘‘It’ll save 
you makin’ another trip, an’ I shouldn’t rel- 
ish my supper all alone, anyway. It won’t 
take us but a minute to run over’n back.”’ 

They went away together on the little ‘‘ar- 
rant’’ of mercy. Instinctively they both be- 
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gan where they had left off in the Battle 
Hymn, just before supper was ready. 

‘“Keep step—keep step, Rhody,’’ command- 
ed Ephraim. ‘‘Forward—march!’’, And they 
tramped down the little stretch of dusty road- 
way. Ephr’im’s big, lean form towered far 
above Rhody and his empty sleeve swung 
back and forth triumphantly. How the old 
tune ‘‘carried him  back!’’ How he for- 
got the little calico figure beside him and saw 
lines of gallant ‘‘boys’’ with their knapsacks 
on theig backs and their arms clinking beside 
them. 

Then the tune and the journey—and the 
dream—came to an end together. 

‘*‘Here we are, Ephr’im—sh, don’t sing any 
more!’’ whispered Rhoda. ‘‘I’m goin’ to 
steal in an’ leave ’em on the table—he might 
feel embarrassed to ste us both so.”’ 

But Rhoda Enty stole out again swiftly, 
with a queer look on her face. ‘‘Come,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘I’m kind of scared. He’s talk- 
in’ to himself, an’ I don’t know but he’s 
siek.’’ 

They went in, through the kitchen, to the 
half-open sitting room door. Then they hesi- 
tated, looking at each other doubtingly. A 
strained, eager voice came out to them. It 
sounded broken and strange to their ears. 

‘Jest a little piece o’ gold string to tie 
’round my hat—that’s allI ask for, Lord. I 
won’t ask for the blue coat an’ the pants or 
the brass buttons any more—yjest the gold 


THE DUTY OF MOTHERS. 








Daughters Should be Oarefully 
Guided in Early Womanhood. 





What suffering frequently results 
from a mother’s ignorance; or more 
frequently from a mother’s neglect to 
properly instruct her daughter! 

Tradition says ‘‘woman must suffer,” 
and young women are so taught. 
There is a little truth and a great deal 
of exaggeration in this. If a young 
woman suffers severely she needs 
treatment and her mother should see 
that she gets it. 

Many mothers hesitate to take their 
daughters to a physician for examina- 
tion; but no mother need hesitate to 
write freely about her daughter or 
herself to Mrs. Pinkham and secure 
the most efficient advice without 
charge. Mrs. Pinkham’s address is 
Lynn, Mass. 

The following letter from Miss MARIE 
F. Jonnson, Centralia, Pa., shows what 
neglect will do, and tells how Mrs. 
Pinkham helped her: 

‘“‘My health became so poor that I 
had to leave school. I was tired all the 
time, and had dreadful pains in my 
side and back. I was also troubled 
with irregularity of menses. I was 
very weak, and lost so much flesh that 
my friends became alarmed. My 
mother, who is a firm believer in your 
remedies from experience, thought per- 
haps they might benefit me, and wrote 
you for advice. I followed the advice 
you gave, and used Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound and Liver Pills as 
you directed, and am now as well as I 
ever was. I have gained flesh and have 
a good color. I am completely cured of 
irregularity.” 
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I do want that terribly, 
Lord! Seems to me I’ve got to have some- 
thin’ to show I’m a soldier, Lord—seems to 
me I’ve got to! [ ain’t ever asked for. the 
gold string before, an’ I ain’t ever complained 
because you didn’t see fit to let me have a 
blue coat. She didn’t complain, either. We 
tried to be real patient, Lord.’’ 

The voice ruse shrilly, with the excitement 
in it. At the door Ephraim and Rhody gazed 
at each other in awe. Captain Ephraim had 
taken off his hat. 

**They don’t believe I fit, Lord,’’ went on 
the thin, pitiful voice. ‘‘They don’t believe 
it. I can see it in their faces that they don’t. 
They think I’m pretendin’. O, Lord, pre- 
tendin’! Can’t you make ’em believe? I 
want that more than the gold round wy hat, 
—more than I want anything else but her. 
It’s breakin’ my heart because they don’t be- 
lieve—Why, Lord, an’ I fit all through the 
war! Thou knowest I did—I bore the fevers 
an’ dampness an’ hunger an’ I’d have bore 
the buliets an’ the knife if they’d come, too. 
It warn’t my fault they didn’t. I could have 
bore them easier than the weakness an’ puin 
that’s lasted all these years. Why, Lord—dear 
Lord, I never thought of flinchin’! I would- 
n’t tell anybody but you—butI never did, I 
mever did, Lord! I liked it—I wanted to 
fight!’’ 

There was a moment’s utter stillness, and 
while it lasted Captain Ephraim and his lit- 
tle wife held their breath. Then, when the 
eager sobbing voice began again, they hurried 
softly away. 

Memorial day was very near. There was 
one more meeting of the committee of old sol- 
diers, and Captain Ephraim attended it as 
usual. There was no anger or heated discus- 
sion in that meeting. All the last arrange- 
ments were made and the minutiz of the day’s 
celebration carefully attended to. It was no- 
ticed by some of the old soldiers’ wives how 
serious and gentle the veterans were when 
they came home. Rhoda was unsurprised. 

The great day itself dawned in a setting of 
red, white and blue, as it should. Dixville 
awoke and rejoiced at the brilliant east and 
the white of the apple biossoms and the blue 
of the sky overhead. The whole little town 
was alive with patriotism and zeal. At ten 
the procession formed in front of the town 
hall, and went winding away through all the 
streets, that were bright with flags. The bor- 


string ’round ny hat. 


rowed band played the Battle Hymn finely. 
At the head of the little line rode Joseph 
Patten on Captain Ephraim’s lumbering old 





EVENINGS AT 


WHERE SILENCE_IS MORE ELOQUENT THAN LIVING VOICES 


gray horse. He was little and bent and weak, 
but no one noticed that. They all noticed 
how straight he sat and how his face shone-- 
and how his brass buttons and the bit of gilt 
cord around his hat caught the sunlight splen- 
didly. He was coated in army blue and no- 
body chose to see the coat was much too big 
and the sleeves were turned up at the wrists. 
If anyone gibed, it was never known in Dix- 
ville. 

Behind the leader marched the other 
**boys,’’ and one of them wore a brown coat 
with an empty sleeve. There were no brass 
buttons, but the sunlight caught the eyes un- 
der their gray brows, above the ordinary coat 
—and how they shone! 

**Glory, glory, MHallelujah,’’ 
borrowed band. 

‘‘Glory, glory, Hallelujah,’’ tramped the 
old soldiers’ feet triumphantly—‘‘As we go 
marching on.’’ 


played the 





Punished Too Much.—A _ passionate child 
should be dealt with very tenderly and lov- 
ingly, and if you have to punisb such a child, 
be very careful that you are not vexed your- 
self. For how many times children are pun- 
ished more than they ought to be, on account 
of the parents losing contro] of their temper. 
Such a child I believe will make one of the 
most lovable children if carefully used.—/ A. 
E. J. 


The Wild Squirrel’s Whisper. -I am sorry I 
can’t send you a picture of my dearest pet, 
Silver Grey, a beautiful large squirrel, but 
one morning I went to his cage to feed him 
and found him dead. He was taken from his 
home in the woods when he was a little wee 
baby, and knew no home but his cage, where 
he was as happy as he could be. One morn- 
ing I put his cage on the porch where he 
could play in his wheel. A wild squirrel 
came and sat on the cage and whispered to 
him for a long while. He was never happy 
after tbat. He would not eat or play but 
drooped away and died. I think the wild 
squirrel told him all about beautiful green 
woods where he lived so free and the happy 
times they had going nutting in the fall and 
it broke his little heart to think he lived in a 
little tin cage and would never be free like 
other squirrels. It almost broke my heart 
when he died and I feel now that I will never 
have any pet. I have had very good luck in 
raising them and the secret is to be careful 
about feeding regularly and keeping their 
cage or box very clean. I live on a farm and 
feel sorry for any little boy or girl who lives 




















in a town or city.—[{Sadie Jacks, Age 10 
Years. 
Give what you have. Tosomeone it may 


be better than you dare to think.—[{Longfel- 
low. 





Fame. 





Fame is a bee. 
It has a song— 
It has a sting— 
Ah, too, it has a wing. 
--[Emily Dickinson. 





| A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 


Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DisorpDERs of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found in 
yp anew botanical discovery, 
the wonderful Kava- 





Cs : Kava Surves, called by 
Mrs. James Young, Kent, O. },,tanists, the piper methys- 
ticum, from the Ganges river, East India. It has the 
extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 
days. It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the dis- 
eased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him of 
Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, and Mrs. Alice 
Evans, of Baltimore, Md., testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will’ recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot ‘fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Gone, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. ention this paper. 


RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to 
introduce, anew discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 


throughout town and country; steady employment; com- 
mission or salary; 865 PER MONTH AND EX. 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money Gop eer 
in any bank at start if desired. rite for parte v, 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. * 

















OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Yankee Doodle, 





{In the summer of 1758, while the British 
army lay encamped hear Albany, raw levies 
poured into camp, company after company, 
each man differently armed, equipped and ac- 
coutred from his neighbor. Their appearance 
furnished great amusement to the British 
officers. One Dr Shuckburg, an English sur- 
geon, composed the tune of Yankee I)oodle, 
and arranged it to words, which was dedi- 
cated to the new recruits. | 

Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 

And there we saw the men and boys, 
As thick as hasty pudding. 


Cuo—Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle, dandy, 

Mind the music and the step 
And with the girls be handy. 


And there was Captain Washington, 
Upon a slapping stallion; 

And giving orders to his men, 
I guess there was a million. 


And then the feathers on his hat, 
They looked so tarnal finey, 

I wanted peskily to get 
To give to my Jemima. 


And there they had a swamping gun 
As big as a log of maple, 

Ou a denced little cart, 
A load for father’s cattle. 


And every time they fired it off 
It took a horn of powder, 

It made a noise like father’s gun, 
Ouly a nation louder. 


I went as near to it myself 
As Jacob’s underpinnin’, 

And father went as near again— 
I thought the deuce was in him. 


It scared me so [ ran the streets, 
Nor stopped as I remember, 

Till I got home and safely locked 
In granny’s little chamber. 


And there I see a little keg, 
Its heads were made of leather, 

They knocked upon’t with little sticks, 
To call the folks together. 





Decoration Day. 
ANNIE HAMILTON PONNELL, 





Children, where are your flowers to-day? 
Who has a lily or sweet white rose? 
Wreathe them together in daintiest way, 
Give thei alike to friends and foes, 
The Boys in Blue and the Boys in Gray, 
Children, remember them both to-day. 


Reverently, lovingly strew them over 
The low green mounds of our soldier dead, 
Roses and lilies and sweet-breathed clover, 
Cover them over from foot to head. 
The Boys in Blue and the Boys in Gray, 
Remember them both alike to-day. 


Rewember them both—there are no foes 
In the quiet, shadowy land of sieep. 

The grace of forgiveness is over all, 
The anger and bitterness buried deep. 
In faded blue or in faded gray, 
Children, remember them both to-day. 


A Glimpse of Army Life. 








Uncle Sam’s cali for volunteers to serve in 
the war with Spain has touched very close to 
many of us. Neatly ali the great cities and 
many country towns have sent their sturdiest, 
manliest youth to the tented tields, some un- 











doubtedly to see active service; 
where duty calls. 
than boys, just over the state militia age lim- 
it. and this is their first camp experience. 


all to go 
Many are hardly more 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


One of these latter is the boy who, until the 
president's call, brought the Young Folks’ 
Editor his mail and did errands for him. Now 
he is at Tampa, Fla, liable at any time to be 
sent to Cuba to the field of battle. This pic- 
ture shows the ‘‘company street’’ where this 
boy lived while in the state camp. Each 
company of a regiment has a street like this, 
with the officer’s tents at the head. Each 
tent must be kept in perfect order. After 
reveille and roll call in the morning comes 
the setting up exercise and then each tent’s 
crew is obliged to clean up their tent, picking 
up all stray bits of paper, etc. Then the flaps 
are thrown back that the inspecting officers 
walking down the street may see through. A 
soldier mnust be a good housekeeper; cleanli- 
ness aud neatness are a soldier’s first duties, 
and person and tent must be in perfect order. 
Life under canvas has its hardships, even 
in times of peace; in war time these are vast- 
ly increased; the duties are more numerous, 
the comforts fewer and the food far less palat- 
able. Camp life in service and militia camp 
life are two very different things, and it is 
the former—with who knows what at the end? 
—that our soldier boys are now voluntarily 
entering for the cause of liberty and right. 





Talking Things Over. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





In reply to Elsie V. B., the photographs 
submitted in our Camera Contest will be re- 
turned if the 
name and address 
of the sender are 
written clearly on 
the back of euch, 
Some very interest- 
ing pictures have 
come in the past 
week, in this con- 
test. There is no 
hurry about send- 
ing, as the time 
limit is July 1, and 
those received last 
will have just as 
careful considera- 
tion from the 
judges as_ those 
sent earlier. 

Arthur B. writes 
to remark that the 
prize letter on Sheridan contained an errone- 
ous date. Master Briggs, to whom the prize 
was awarded, mentioned the battles of Win- 
chester and Fisher’s Hill as baving taken 
place in October and later, respectively; the 
actual time of Winchester was Sept 19 and of 
Fisher’s Hill Sept 22. Mr B goes cn to say: 
**While some excuse may possibly be allowed 
for a small boy making mistakes of that kind, 
the editor of the particular department shows 
woeful ignorance of American history.’’ The 
Young Folks’ Editor certainly was very care- 
less not to have verified all the dates. Mr B 
doubtless carries the date of every battle of 
the civil war in bis head. 

What was it, or who were they, that spoke 
to Madeline and Dorothy? What do the Ta- 
blers think about it? The Y F E was at 
some pains tu explain in the opening para- 
graph of the story that he was not present, 
and that all the people excepting Madeline 
and Dorothy had gone to the horse race, so 
there were no witnesses. The two girls 
thought it must have been the animals that 
spoke. 

Golden Rod will find the letter circle ex- 
plained in the issue of May 7. Circles are 
now forming, and there are vacancies for boys 
12 or 13 years old and for girls trom 16 to 18 
years old.—B. H. wants to know if we 
offer *‘ prizes to every boy who will write a 
composition.’’ No, but we have a contest oc- 
casionally, with prizes for the best articles or 
stories. Probably we shall have another be- 
fore a great while.—In reply to Badger State 
Girl, the only requirement for admission to 
the Table Talk columnsis to write a letter 
which shall be of sufficient interest to be 
printed. . 








A Man who never changes his mind is one 
who has so little mind that he can’t run any 
risks with it. 









Lura and Lora. —We are twins, and farmer’s 
daughters and we like to read the young 


folks’ letters. Weare 1l years old. We live 
amile from school. We crochet lace and 
mats. We make lots of pretty things from tis- 
sue paper. We want a bicycle very much and 
our mamma has promised us one when we 
are 12 years old. We send our picture and if 
you like you can putit in the paper. Our 
names are—[Lura and Lora Armstrong. 





Motto for May: Stick to your flannels until 
they stick to you. 





Innocent Amusement transforms tears into 
ainbows. 


Free 
Medical Advice 


You need a doctor many times when you 
don’t call one. You suffer pain in fifty 
forms and yet won’t call the doctor, be- 
cause you hope that the pain “will go 
away after a while.” And, too, you know 
by experience, that that first visit of the 
doctor is generally followed by many others, 
with the inevitable consequence of a big 
bill “for professional services.” You don’t 
know what to do for yourself or what to take. 

But suppose that you could get free, ab- 
solutely free, the advice of one of the most 


Eminent 
Physicians 


in the United States? Youcan. The phy- 
sician is righthere. He has an office in the 
building, he has a staff of correspondents to 
assist him, and anyone and everyone, who 
needs medical advice is invited to write to 
him. If it’s baby’s health or mother’s or 
the health of any member of the family you 
may write about it, sure of a careful read- 
ing of your letter, sure of a conscientious 
diagnosis of your case, 


Sure of a Cure 


if cure is possible. Every letter will be held 
as a strictly confidential communication. 
Remember these facts. 

We offer you medical advice from one of 
the most eminent practitioners in the United 
States, whether our- medicines suit your 
particular case or not. We offer you this 
advice at the cost of the two cent stamp 
which it will take to bring your letter to our 
office, Address the Medical Department, 
Dr. J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Young Folks’ Table, 


Violet’s Fine Garden.—So the Y F E wishes 
to hear what I raised in my vegetable garden 
last year. Well, I raised lettuce, cabbage, to- 
matoes, carrots, beets, peppers and beans. I 
made the most money by selling lettuce, pep- 
pers and tomatoes. [I hada premium on my 
peppers ata fair. I do not agree with some 
of the girls about washing dishes, for I like 
to wash them. If the girls keep saying that 
they don’t like to do it, it seems harder to do. 
The girls help to soil the dishes and someone 
bas to wash them. Ifthe giris do not want 
to work for their food and clothes, I think 
they ought not to have any. A number of 
boys have joined the Tablers since the call 
for them, but I guess there is room for more. 
Is there not, Mr Editor? I should like to 
hear about George C. Borck’s camp life. As 
Leila Lieberhnecht wanted the girls to tell 
her about a flower garden, I will tell ber 
about mine. Last year I raised sweet peas, 
nasturtiums, verbenas, pansies, gladioli, 
calliopsis and carnation pinks. I planted my 
tallest plants, such as sweet peas and gladich, 
at the back of my flower bed. I wish the 
girls would vote for the wild flowers they 
like best. I like the trailing arbutus best of 
any. How did the Tablers celebrate Arbor 
day this year? It snowed here, so we were 
glad tu stay in the schoolhouse. Last year we 
cieaned the school yard and made flower beds. 
I think the letters from the Tablers are very 
interesting.—({ Violet. 





‘Books and Horses.—Mamie, the capital o 
Holland is The Hague, and Arkansas is 
pronounced Arkansaw. Also, I do not spend 
all my time reading; I do a great deal of 
work. I get very little time to read in the 
daytime. Ido nearly all my reading nights, 
when my father is gone to market (and he 
goes every week) or is away from home. I do 
all the morning,dinner and night work except 
the milking. That he has to do before he 
leaves home and when he gets back again. I 
do not mind doing the other work, bnt I do 
mind the milking. I do not believe in women 
milking. There is nothing I like to do better 
than to take care of horses, unless it is to 
read. We goto the Dutch Reformed church, 
and we live two miles and a balf away from 
it. Our church was builtin 1800. It is quite 
a large church for a country church. We have 
a large pipe organ init and steam heat. We 
have also a fine cemetery. People come from 
far and near to bury there.—[ Miss Idal. 


Not Practical Pets.—I noticed an inquiry 
whether fiying squirrels will make good 
pets. My experience is they will not. They 
are a night bird, or animal, never showing 
themselves in the daytime unless disturbed, 
and will not come out of their hiding place at 
night where there isalamp. Hence itis not 
practical or even possible to tame them or pet 
them.—[{A. J. K. 


Warm.Sessions in Woodshed.—I think the 
answer to A Whistling Girl’s conundrum is 
blackberries. Is that right? I too ama 
farmer’s daughter of ‘‘sweet sixteen’’ and 
want to earn a bicycle. I would like tv cor- 
respond with A Whistling Girl. New Hamp- 
shire Representative, I answer to your de- 
scription of your ideal,unless she is pretty,for 
I am not. Suppose you send your photo to the 
Table, so we can see if you look like an ideal 
boy. I liketo play croquet, but as anyone 
would naturally suppose, I never plared 
baseball or bowling. Prairie Girl, your 
**pome’’ must have been very sad to make 
your chum cry suv. Send it to the ‘Table so 
that we may see what is so sad aboutit. I 
wonder if ‘‘ Eddie’’ Warren has had any more 
warm sessions in the woodshed with his. fa- 
ther.—j[lilinois Representative. 


Fun at Grandpa’s Farm. —I write to tell you 
about my visit to grandpa’s,also to Hope Val- 
ley. When I was at Hope Valley I went to 
the Christian Endeavor Juniors’ social and 
had a good time. I also saw the printing oftice 
where my papa used to print newspapers. I had 
a good time at grandpa’s. He made me a lit- 
tle boat and I sailed it on Meadow brook, 
which runs through grandpa’s farm. I had 
sume good rides after my uncle’s horse. Its 
name is Dollie and she is a fast one anda 
pretty one too. I helped uncle to feed ali the 
hens and chickens. He has 120 little chiek- 
ens and I watched him build a coop for the 
littie things. I came home last Sunday. We 
have 15 little chickens at home, I have three 
kittens three days old. Mr Editor. you had 
better accept Kepresentative’s invitation and 
visit him, as you cannot imagine how grand 
the mountain rides are unless you have been 
there. I have been all through the Franconia 


Notch and seen the Old Man of the Mountain, 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


the Flume, the Basin, the Pool, Echo lake and 
all the places of interest. I also climbed Bald 
mountain. I would like 30 ask Representative 
how far he lives from Profile farm or Echo 
lake. I have seen Dow academy. It isa 
fine building. I would like to se* a letter in 
the Table column from Jennie Wcrds in New 
Hampshire. I belong to the Letter Circle No 
19.—[ John A. Phillips. 


A High School Letter Circle.—I am attend- 
ing the high school for my third year, and 
mathematics is my favorite study. I am 17 years 
old and 5 ft 6 in tall. I think it would bea 
very nice plan, to have a circle expressly for 
the high school students. In so many letters 
which the girls have written, they have spo- 
ken of enjoying a wheel so much. I wish they 
would inform where they find any pleasure 
init. I learned to ride last summer. [I 
have read many books. My favorites are 
Thackeray’s and Dickens’s works, but have 
read wany of Eliot’s, Hawthorne’s and Coop- 
er’s. I have just finished the thrilling tale 
entitled The Last of the Mohicans, and am to 
write an essay on it next week.—[ Pansy. 

{#~ A letter circle will be made up of high 
school pupils if names and dimes enough are 
received for the purpose. 








So Scared.—How many of the Tablers like 
to write character sketches? Our class had to 
write some a while ago. This week we had to 
write comp, sitions,and the name of mine was 
‘*How we caught a burglar.’’ I don’t blame 
Flossie for running away some place at dish- 
washing time. Has the cat eaten up Hoot Owl 


and Screech Owl? Every year my sisters and 
I always April-fvol papa by filling the salt- 
cellars with flour. MissIdal, I wish that I 


had over 400 books to read. I like to read, 
but the trouble is to get the books, and I of- 
ten wish we had a library around here where 
I live. Can any of the girl-Tablers milk 
cows? Itried, but was so scared, the cow 
would kick and I didn’t milk much.—{ Rising 
Sun. 


Squash Pie for a Week.—I think we have a 
jolly Editor. He must have been a bad boy 
when he was young, I am inclined to think 
that he is not very old at present. He is al- 
ways telling us something that he and some 
little girl played. Perchance she is little but 
as old as he. Miss Ruth must have eaten 
squash pie for one week to be able to tell such 
a squash story as she told.—[Iowa Wild Rose. 





More Helpful.—When I saw Moss Rose and 
Miss Idal’s letters about boys, I thought I 
would write and tell what I think of boys and 
girls. Some of the boys said the girls’ 
minds were centered wholly on their clothes 
and faces. I donot think all of them are, but 
Ido think some of them are. I like some 
girls but not the ones that put on airs. 
Miss Idal said she did not like the boys, and 
I do not like anybody that does not like me. 
I think Moss Rose must have picked out the 
wcrst boys to write about, or else she lives in 
a bad neighborhood, orI live in an extra 
good oue, for most of the boys around here 
have more respect fur their fathers than to go 
fishing or riding and leave allthe work for 
them. Well, I think boys and girls are a great 
help to their parents but conld be a great deal 
more help if they would.—[Country Boy. 





One Baby? -I am a little boy und have seven 
guinea pigs, a father, mother and five babies. 
I gave one to a boy in another small town. 
The next day he had 15 boys in to see it. He 
has a pair of banties. Gne is carned under 
each arm all around town.—| Albert. 





The Diamond Medal Recitation.—I expected 
to see in the Y F E’s portrait a middle-aged 
gentleman with jolly eyes. The selection on 
which I won my $100 diamond medal,entitled 
The Confessional, can be procured of Edgar 
S. Werner, 108 E 16th street, New York city, 
for 15 cents. I should not advise anyone who 
has never taken elocution lessons to attempt 
this selection unless he can get an acknowl- 
edged elocution teacher and unless he is wil- 
ling to spend a great deal of time-onit. To 
those who are more experienced it would not 
be very hard. As for myself, it was only the 
second selection I had ever taken, and [I 
worked on it four hours (actual work, too) 
every day from April 15 till June 19, the con- 
test night, and I have not even yet learned 
the art of putting the proper spirit in it every 
time I recite it. Another very pretty and 
effective recitation of mine is entitled Music 
on the Rappahannock. It is not very hard 
but requires lots of feeling on the part of the 
elocutionist. It is accompanied by music. 
How many have read all of Shakespeare’s 

lays? I cove read almost all of them and 
ike Cymbeline the best so far. I always read 








a play the second time before taking 


up a 
new one, and never fail to understand it F, 
ter. High School Boy, I study Latin and like 
it pretty well, but detest geometry. I like 
Cicero much better than Cesar. Our high 
school closes in five weeks more and then of 
the 700 pupils attending, there will be at least 
one happy person, namely myself.—[Jessie 
Belt. 





Fifteen Pictures.—How many of the boys 
have a garden of their own? I don’t suppose 
any of the girls have a garden, but we can’t 
count on them. I have planted beans, spin- 
ach and popcorn. Ido not know how they 
will grow, as we are having very wet weather 
here. I doa great deal of fancy painting. I 
have taken,painting lessons for nearly three 
years and like it. I have painted about 15 
pictures with my teacher. I wonder how 
Fly Away likes drawing. I have tried to 
draw with a pencil, but I met with bad suc- 
cess. Itis a great deal different than using 
a brush. I doubt whether Fly Away would 
make good success with a brush, as she would 
with a pencil, but will not dispute. Perhaps 
sho van paint too. Iam fifteen years old. [ 
goto schoolin the winter, and work in the 
summer.—{ Artist. 


Make Friends with the Boys.—I am a high 
school girl in the second year,or rather I was, 
for I had to leave last December because my 
eyes troubled me. Iam 15 years old, 5 feet 6 
in high, have dark brown hair, blue eyes and 
wear glasses. I have read some of the Elsie 
books and should prefer reading about a rag 
baby, and I also think that E. P. Roe’s books 
are trashy. Irene Mae and Miss Idal, I think 
you don’t know many boys, if you say you 
don’t like them. Idolike them and would 
rather have one boy fora friend than half a 
dozen girls. A girl willdo and say just as 
her friends do and say, while a boy who has 
an opinion of his own will dare to keep it in 
spite of what his chums may think. [ say, 
make friends with the boys and don’t drive 
them away from our Table by saying you 
don’t like them. Muirdyke, I take vocal les- 
sons and sing suprano. [I also play on the 
piano and paint in oil colors. I pity the Ta- 
blers who don’t ride bicycles. Ido,and think 
it great sport. It took me just a ‘month last 
summer to earn mine.—; Fanchette. 





DEWEY’S FAMOUS CREW. 

Never strike your colors, boys, 
For it only means loss, not gain; 
So go to war with a thought, boys, 
Of our blown-up ship, the Maine. 


Spain has done wrong, we know, 
And we’ve got to protect our flag; 

So take up your gun and go, boys, 
And never be ready to lag. 


And when the dons get insulting, boys, 
Just show them yuur rifles new; 
They will then think of that awful day 
And Dewey’s famous crew. 
Ira M. SEEps. 
His Certificate Framed.—The letters from 
Circle 6 of the letter club reached me yester- 
day and I was very sorry to hearthat our 
secretary was drowned. I have my certificate 
framed and hanging on the wall. [live about 
24 miles from where they are building a beet 
sugar factory.—[Eddie Ruger. 





Votes for the Nicest Baby in American Ag- 
riculturist’s baby contest must be mailed not 
later than June 1. Any votes hearing a later 
postmark will be excluded. The contest is 
getting lively, every one of the 214 pictures 
printed is receiving votes, and the award of 
the $100 in prizes is awaited with eagerness. 
We expect to announce the prize winners in 
our issue for June 11 or 18, and the money 
will be promptlysforwarded. 



































‘4 COOL SIP.”’ 
Drawn by Ethel J. Paxton. 
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The Farmer’s Noon Hour, 

Cc. W. VAN BANTVOORD, 





I would like to utter a word of protest on 
the common usages in vogue among farmers at 
hurrying seasons as to the hour for nooning. 
Surely at that time some rest should be had 
from the exactions of the field and the in- 
gathering harvest. On the contrary, the noon- 
day meal, the heartiest of the day, is too apt 
to be rushed in true American style. From 
ten to fifteen minutes are most usually 
taken in which to finish dinner, however 
abundant may be the table supplies, and then 
to the field again! How can this pernicious 
practice be changed to advantage? 

In the first place there should betwo dinner 
calls from the field, and with ample time 
apart for water ablutions and a cooling rest. 
Moreover, let the dinner begin with soup, 
in order to take off the edge of an eager 
appetite for the substantials to follow. The 
soup service, while allaying an intense 
craving of appetite induced by the labor of the 
field, will be very apt to unloosen the tongue 
in conversation among the table occupants, 
and together will tend to prevent fast eating 
and that early quitting of the table which 
makes a duty more than a pleasurable rest of 
a meal of satisfactory proportions. Some rest 
should also foliow the meal service, fur a 
smoke or further conversation, before the heat 
and burden of the field are again sought. 
Suppose from an hour to an hourand a half is 
taken for the noon rest tor food and refresh- 
ment, is not the time well used? What gives 
dyspepsia to farmers in the haying and har- 
vesting season but the senseless rushing of 
meals? Noman of active outdoor pursuits 
should be freer than the farmer from stomach 
troubles, if he shows fair common sense at 
meals. 


Judge Not. 


AUNT MOLLIE, 


I hope the Bachelor of Cordaville has broad 
shoulders su that he can bear all the fiery 
darts huried at him. Now, my friends, we all 
look at things from a different standpoint. 
Some see nothing but bad in people. They 
are so wise regarding other people that they 
are possessed of knowledge unknown to others 
which goes to show that everyone is wrong 
but me, my wife, son John and daughter 
Sarah. Lazy girls! Well, theré is now and 
then one. Critics say if a girl is not helping 
in the kitchen all the time her mother is, she 
is lazy, but that does not make it so because 
the critic wants it that way. A girl is not 
lazy who is ready to lenda helping hand at 
any time or place, even though her mother 
might be in the kitchen while she went on 
errands at her parent’s request. At the pres- 
ent time girls are not expected to work in 
the fields as they once were. Neither are the 
same duties expected of them at home. The 
girls, God bless them! What would our 
homes be without them? Dreary places of 
abode. It seems to me, asa rule American 
housekeepers are critical and fault-finding. A 
large class of girls who go out to service have 
had no training, have just “ome up, so to 
speak. Then the up-to-date housekeeper re- 


quires so much—neatness, dispatch, ability- 


to cook all kinds of food, besides the faculty 
to get everything done in season. I, think 
fnlly two-thirds of the up-to-date housekeep- 
ers would change their modes of doing if they 
performed the labor themselres. The wash- 
ings and ironings in many families are simply 
immense, Probably the B of C has met with 
an inferior class of help, while some of the 
cheery ones who have written see the good in 
the girls they employed, forgetting the evil. 
Charity covers a multitude of sins. Did you 


ever think what a servant girl’s character was 
worth to her? 


Just as much as your daughter 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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The laundress is sure of satisfactory results 


in her work if she uses Ivory Soap. 
are of immaculate whiteness; no dirt or streaks 
There’s no room for criticism in the 
work when brought home. 


Ivory Soap is cheaper than common soaps 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “* fust 
as good as the ‘ Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the pecullar and 
Ask for “ Ivory " Soap and insist upon getting It. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Oo., Cincinnat 
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sent free on mention of this publication. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIO CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 
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or sister’s character is worth to her. Did you 
ever hear people remark of a girl who had 
been adopted or given ahome. ‘‘O, she is 


nothing but an orphan anyway?’’ Is not that 
enough to call forth pity? Suppose your child 
was anorphan. Would you want it ostra- 
cized on that account? Does it make children 
any better because they belong to you? They 
may do wrong, and surely no Christian would 
blame a child for what she could not help. 
Many a child who is taken intoa family finds 
anything awaiting her buta pleasant home. 
It would seem that every person who had 
daughters would be very careful not to hurt 
the character of other people’s daughters, for 
itis written, ‘‘Judge not, for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged,”’’ or 
your daughters shall. *‘With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.”’ 
The same holds true of our sons. We love to 
see them respected, favorites with those about 
them, and is it not natural to think, ‘‘My son 
is better than others,’?’ when maybe he is 
travelling the downward path and needsa 
helping hand to keep him from following 
evil. Truly, we have great responsibilities 
and great opportunities. Happy are those 
who are faithful to do their duty in both ways. 





Prizes for Pork Recipes. 


A crisp two-dollar bill will be paid for the 
best collection of recipes for cooking and 
serving pork sent to this office before July 1, 
1898; a dollar each for the three collections 
next in order of merit, five dollars in all. 
What we want is the practical experience of 
the senders, not cookbook recipes, which so 
far as possible will be ruled out. Send the 
recipes to the Cooking Editor, before July 1, 
remembering to write your name and address 
plainly at the head of the first sheet. 





To Save Clothesline Room.—For the benefit 
of such as do theirown washing and some- 
times have to hang up clothes in windy 
places, let me say that if instead of stretching 
the clothes taut tothe line, they loop them 
along it, they will save line room and the 
clothes will not twist or blow off unless the 
wind is very strong indeed. Of course with 
some articles, as sheets, this is not possible. 
{Anna H. Kirk. 


The Woman with a baby and the woman 
without one are always sorry for each other. 








Be Natural and you will give satisfaction- 
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“R’*’ There. 
ALLIE L. NAY. 










































This letter requires that the block be made 
oblong instead of square to preserve the pro- 
portions. The dark material extends to the 





top of the letter in the upper left corner 
(wrong side) and is overlaid with a light tri- 
angle for rounding off. In the upper ieft cor- 
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ner of the Jower central light portion (wrong 
side) a triangle of dark is sewed on in a simi- 
lar manner. 
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Old Rags. 


SARAH M. BAILEY. 





Our grandmothers would be shocked to see 
the recklessness with which old rags are used. 
In their day all the tinware, brooms and 
clothespins were purchased with the money 
the rags brought. Many a purchase was made 
by grandma with her gray head peeping into 
the side door or window of the tin ped- 
dler’s cart. I well remember climbing upon 
the wheels to get a peep at the rows of shin- 
ing tins inside this wondensful wagon. In 
those days rags meant money, and the white 
ones were assorted from the colored with the 
greatest of care. White ones brought 4c per 
lb, colored ones 2c per Ib. 

Ah, how times have changed! My last sale 
of old rags was two large shorts sacks full for 
the sum of 15 cents. I thought, with a deep 
sigh, of the number of times I had climbed 
the back chamber stairs to put these very rags 
into their respective bags. I tucked the tin 
pan my rags had purchased under my arm, 
and turned from that tin peddler’s cart a wiser 
woman. 

Now I use my rags in this way. 





Whenever 





MOTHERS AND. DAUGHTERS 


Icutup a garment I put all the rags and 
rough pieces in a drawer in the pantry. After 
my dinner dishes are done, I get one to wash 
down my sink. After itis wiped dry, I pour 
a few drops of kerosene over the cloth and 
wipe the sink again. I {then wipe the dust 
from the bricks before the sitting room fire- 
place. From here I go back to the kitchen 
stove, and with this damp oily rag I wipe the 
stove thoroughly. Then I take off the cover 
and drop the black rag in. There is an end to 
it—no dirty black sink cloths inside the sink 
door, no old 1ags accumulating to be actually 
given to the rag man. The amount of good an 





old print dress will do is astonishing—an 
apron for kitchen use from the back breadth, 
two good oven cloths from the fronts, while 
the waist and sleeves polish the stove, ete. 
LIE RRS 

Asparagus Fried.—Season 1 bunch of cooked 
asparagus with 1 even teaspoon seasoning 
salt,dust with flour, dip in beaten egg and roll 
in fine sifted bread crumbs. Place 4 oz iard 
and 4 oz butter in frying pan over the fire and 
as soon as hot put in as many asparagus pieces 
as will conveniently go in the pan. Frya 
light brown and serve on a hot dish.—|Mrs 
Lemcke. 
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For Our Far-away Friends 


A few days ago we acquired a very extraordinary lot of silks at a very extra- 
ordinary price. We put them on sale without saying a word about them, and 
they were so pretty and so cheap that they sold like the proverbial ‘‘ hot 
cakes,’’ or, to use a more up-to-date comparison, like steam yachts in war time. 

It occurred to us that these were exactly the kind of goods that would 
interest some of the many thousand friends with whom we have recently be- 
come acquainted through the mails ; so, just in time, we withdrew a lot of the 
prettiest of the silks and held them for your orders. Here they are—five lots 
of them, with plenty of choice in each, and samples of any and all waiting 
for your request. 


One lot at 80c, a yard, regularly $1 


A firm, rich taffeta silk, in seven exquisite evening shades. It has a delicate pattern 
outlined in pin-dots over fine diagonal satin stripes—three tones of the same color 


One lot at 80c. a yard, regularly $1 


Hair-line taffetas, with a bayadere satin stripe, shaded with black; an exceedingly 
cool, neat, tasteful style, which will impress you at sight. Seven shades. 


One lot at 85c, a yard, regularly $1 


Beautifully brocaded taffetas, pattern of trailing vine, delicately executed between 
clusters of jewel satin stripes. Shades are pink, yellow, nile green, and white. 


One lot at 85c. a yard, regularly $1 


Very rich white Canale taffetas, white grounds, diversified with white satin stripes 
and colored “ canale” stripes of green, heliotrope, gray, bluet, yellow, lavender, new 





red or pink. 

One lot at $1 a yard, regularly $1.25 
These are heavy silks for outdoor wear, effective and rich, but not too showy. In 
three color combinations, beautifully blended. Two-way stripes, jeweled at 


intersections. 


Would you like samples of these or of anything else? 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Broadway 


Section 179, New York 


(Please address exactly as above) 


ia . as 7 
Sell a total of 75 


’ H among friends. 

Sell Baker’s Teas, Spices, Etc., (rons Geis or Boys’ Bicycle; 
90 lbs. Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle ; 125 to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Highest Grade Bicycle; 5 lbs. for Comet Camera ; 10 lbs. Crescent Camera ; 
30 Ibs. Peek-a-Boo Camera; 25 lbs. Silver Watch and Chain, Banquet 

Lamp, Autoharp, Guitar or Mandolin; 13 lbs. for Chamber Toilet 
Set; 50lbs. Gold Watch and Chain or Dinner Set ; 65 Ibs.for Grapho- 
phone (talking machine); 30 lbs. Shotgun; 22 lbs. Typewriter; 9 
Ibs. Sewing Machine; 10 Ibs. Football, Lace Curtains, Gold Ring 
or Bracelet; 15 Ibs. Flobert Rifle; 50 lbs. Silver Service—Tea Pot, 

Mr. Baker pays express %& Sugar, Creamer, Butter,Spooner, 
on cash orders. Terms of Syrup; 30 Ibs, Case (26 pieces) 
credit if reference ts sent. Silver Plated Knives, Forks. 

= Spoons, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. 
W. G. BAKER 


(Dept. R), 
Springfield, Mass. 











Camera, 
Bicycle, 
Toilet Set, 
Watch. 






























For Summer Wear. 


This dainty model will prove very becom- 
ing to young girls and itis so simple that it 
can easily be made up at home. The blouse 
front is cut plain on the shoulders but has 





i) 


Waist. Sizes 10 to 16 


fisses’ 


No 21,088. 
years. 
its fulness gatl ered into the waist line,where 
it bags gracefully. The back of the waist 
where the closing is made is gathered, and 
the tight fitting sleeves are trimmed at the 
top by short puffs. Cotton, silk or woolen 
goods may be used for this design. 

The price of each pattern is 10c, when or- 
dered of the Pattern Department at this office. 
Don’t forget to give sizes and numbers in or- 
dering. 





Crocheted Shoulder Cape, 


I used two 30c skeins of black yarn and 
seven yards of ribbon. Make a chain of 
eighty-seven sts for the neck. 

lst row—One treble in each chain stitch. 

2d row—* Oue tr on each of the first three 
tr, five trsin the 4th, onetr in each of the 
next three, two ch, miss one tr; repeat from * 
ten times, the last point ending with three tr, 
turn. This row divides the cape into eleven 
points, separated from each other by two ch. 

3a row—Miss one tr, one tr in each of the 
next four, three tr in the next, one trin each 
of next four, miss one, two ch; repeat from 
beginning, omitting the two ch at the end. 

4th row—Miss one, four tr (as betore), five 
tr in the next, four tr, miss one, two ch, re- 
peat across. 

5th row—Miss one, five tr, three tr in next, 
five tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

6th row—Miss one, five tr, five tr 
five tr, miss one, two cli, repeat. 

7th row—Miss one, six tr, three tr in next, 
six tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

&th row—Miss one, six tr, five tr 
six tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

9th row—Miss one, seven tr, three tr in next, 
seven tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

10th row—Miss one, seven tr, five tr in next, 
seven tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

lith row~—Miss one, eight tr, three tr in 
next, eight tr, miss une, two ch, repeat. 

12th row—Miss one, eight tr, five tr in next, 
eight tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

13th row—Miss one,nine tr,three tr in next, 
nine tr. miss one, two ch, repeat. 

14th row—Miss one, nine tr, five tr in next, 
nine tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

15th row—Miss one, ten tr, three tr in next, 
ten tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

16th row—Miss one, ten tr, five tr in next, 
ten tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

17th, 18th, 19th and 20th rows—Miss one, 
eleven tr, three tr in next eleven tr, miss one, 
two ch, repeat. 

2ist row—Miss one,eleven tr, five tr in next, 
eleven tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

22d, 23d and 24th rows—Miss one, twelve tr, 
three trin next, twelve tr, miss one, two ch, 
repeat. 

25th row—Miss one, 


in next, 


in next, 


twelve tr, five tr in 


next, twelve tr, miss one, two ch, repeat. 

This completes the body of the cape. 

The Border: First row—Three ch, miss four, 
two tr between 4th and 5th, two ch, two tr in 
the same place, miss four tr, two tr between 4th 
and 5th, two ch, two tr in same place,»repeat. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


On reaching one of the short ch between the 
points, work a dc under it and go on as be- 
fore. 

2d rew—Like first,making shell on shell and 
d cond ce between points. 

3d row—Like 2d, except in the center of 
each point you increase by making the shell 
there cousist of three tr, two ch, three tr. 

4th and 5th rows—Like 3d. 

6th row—Under each two ch make one de, 
five tr, one d c. 

Work this scallop all around the cape, the 
same in the neck, only three rows deep. Put 
a narrow ribbon in the spaces between the 
points starting at the neck, and ending with 
a loop two inches long at the border. Insert 
a ribbon at the neck to tie the cape. All who 
try this will find it very pretty. 





Keeping Meat Fresh, 


CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 





To keep fresh beef, pork or sausage all sum- 
mer, prepare as for the table, fry very lightly, 
pack closeiy in glass, stone: or tin fruit jars, 
cover with hot lard, seal and set away. When 
wanted for use, open the jar and set where 
the lard will melt, then take out as much 
meat as is needed, reseal the jar and set away 
again. This is much better than covering 
with lard in open jars, as the meat is almost 
sure to get strong in warm weather, and al- 
ways dves after a jaris opened if not used at 
once, but when sealed it keeps indefinitely. 

When pouring on the hot lard care must be 
taken not to break glass jars or to unsolder 
tin ones, and the lard should not be beiling. 
Those who have sealed fruit with cotton bat- 
ting and know how admirably it keeps may 
perhaps prefer to use straight, open-mouthed, 
gallon, stone jars for the meat, as they would 
be a little more convenient than smaller 
fruit jars. If covered first with a heavy paper, 
cut just to fit, then with two layers of cotton 
batting tied on securely, and over alla stout 
cloth or paper to prevent the cotton being 
torn, it will keep as well as when regularly 
sealed, and meats thus treated will be as 
palatable late in the summer as though freshly 
butchered. 


a 

To Clean Straw Hats.—A nice straw may be 
cleaned and freshened at home with but little 
trouble. Have a pail half full of warm suds 
(a dessertspoon of pearline will make it just 
right), immerse the straw, moving it up and 
down until every fiber is wet, then lift it 
from the water. Lay it upona board or ta- 
ble, and brush it thoroughly ‘with a stiff bris- 
tle brush. After all soilure is removed, rinse 
in clear warm water. Allow it to drip fora 
few minutes, then ‘‘iron’’ it, with a thin 
cloth between. Press the crown over a bowl, 
pail or any article that matches itin shape 
and when thisis dry press the brim, using 
the bare iron upon the wrong side to increase 
the stiffness, after which 16 will look fresh as 
when new. Biack hats are freshened by a 
coat of shoe dressing. —[ Klizabeth. 





Asparagus with Peas.—Peel 1 bunch aspar- 
agus and cut the tender parts into 1-inch 
pieces; place in a saucepan, cover with boil- 
ing water, add 1 teaspoon salt and boil until 
done. At the same time put 1 pint green peas 
in a saucepan over the fire, add 1 teaspoon 
sugar, cover with boiling water and boil until 
tender and nearly dry. Melt in another 
saucepan 2 oz butter, add 1 tablespoon flour, 
stir and cook three minutes; add 14 cups as- 
paragus water, cook and stira few minutes. 
Mix the yolks of 2 eggs with 4 cup cream, add 
it to the sauce, stir until hot, not allowing it 
to boil. Drain the asparagus on a sieve, 
drain also the peas; place in a hot dish, pour 

“over the sauce and serve.—[Mrs Lemcke. 





Potpourri should be made during the season 
of outdoor flowers. Pick the most tragrant 
flowers, passing by all withered blossoms. 
Pick the flowers apart, placiug the latter 
where the sun can shine upon them. Let the 
petals thus continue to dry in the sun several 
days. Each flower may be made into pot- 
pourri by itself or the different flowers may 
be mixed in any variety and proportion that 
pleases the maker. Flowers which have lit 
tle or no scent should be left out. When the 
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ble salt. Do not omit this, asit is impor- 
tant. The right proportion is about two 
ounces. If also two ounces of powdered orris 
root are added and well mixed in with 
the dried petals, the fragrance and perma- 
nence are improved. Now the potpourri is 
ready to put in the jars that are sold for that 
purpose.—[ Boston Beucon. 








The Letter M Quilt Block, pictured May 7, 
is not quite square but can be made so if you 
prefer it that way. For a square block @ut the 
long, straight strips for the M 54 inches long 
and 14 inches wide and the other pieces in the 
right proportions to match these. This will 
make a pretty block about eight inches square. 
[Allie L. Nay. . 





Aunt Lib’s Brown Bread.—We have tried 
many of the recipes for corn hread by the 
good cooks who contribute to these columns. 
Here is another corn bread, familiarly known 
among its consumers as ‘‘Aunt Lib’s brown 
bread,’’ and is as palatable cold as warm. 
Take 2 pints sweet milk and 1 of sour, 3 pints 
corn meal and 1 of flour, 1 cup molasses, 2 
eggs, 1 teaspoon saleratus, salt to suit taste. 
Steam three hours, then tinge to wu golden 
brown in a quick oven. Or bake in a slow 
oven three hours. Remember, it must bake 
slowly, so us to not form too thick a crust. 
Try it and see if you do not say for a~ simple 
corn bread, it is the most delicious you ever 
ate.—[Alma Cole Pickering. 





Custom is a miserable cage in wkich man 
has forgotten liberty. 





They that govern most make least noise.— 


(John Selden. 











Feeding the Fire. 

The most powerful engine must stop if 
the fires are not fed.. Man is the most won- 
derful piece of machinery in the world, yet 
no matter how strong and well-made his 
bodily frame may be, if the fire of life 
within him is not constantly fed his limbs 
and muscles become powerless and useless. 

The reason men become helpless and 
diseased is because the food they eat, 
which is the fuel of life, is not properly 
digested and appropriated by the stomach 
and nutritive organs. It is not completely 
transformed into the strength and working 
power which is to man what steam is to 
the engine. 

That wonderful power-making ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’’ invented by Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, chief consulting physician of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., imbues the human diges- 
tive juices and blood-making glands with 
capacity to extract abundant nourishment 
from the food. It.builds up organic tissue, 
nerve fiber, hard muscular flesh and work- 
ing force. It gives a man sicam. 

What it did for Mr. F. S. Hughes, of Junction, 
Hunterdon Go., N. J., is given in his own words. 
He writes: ‘‘1 received your kind letter, an 
in reply would say that mine was a bad caseo 
kidney and liver frquble, and that six bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and four 
bottles of little ‘ Pellets’ effected a complete cure. 
It is well known that almost every engineer is 
troubled more or less with kidnewtrouble, — 
ally on our fast express trains. I run one hun- 
dred and forty-four miles om these every 
day in the week, and have had no return of the 
trouble since taking the remedies, nearly three 








flowers are well dried, sprinkle them with ta- 





cure. any 
sufferer. F. G. KINS. M, D., 


ASTHMAZ=S SEE 


Bex 756, Augusta, 



































ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Improved U. 8. Cream Separator 


is noted for its 


Close Skimming, Easy Running, 
and Durability. 


LISBURN, PA., April 26, 1898. 


The Improved U. S. Separator runs fine after almost 
three years’ work, and seems to run easier than when new. 
A neighbor got a new machine of another make which left 
just twice the amount of butter fat in the skim-milk. In the 
first month they broke one of the bearings off inside and had 
to send it to the factory, — ome has never cost one cent 

repairs, except a few rubber rings. 
—" ; Ss JOHN C. HART. 


Illustrated Catalogues, with hundreds of 
~ testimonials, free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











In the manufacture of this mew 
Dise Drill we have applied the 
well known advantages of the 
dise principle toa grain drill. 
The fact that it bears the stamp 


\ “BUCKEYE” 


=\ will prove a sufficient guaran- 
tee of its quality. It is the 
equal in construction of our 
other well known and popular 
drills. Itis equipped eith 
the same Buckeye Double 
Run Force eed, and 
New Buckeye Speed De- 
vice, for changing feed, that 
is found on our other drills. 


The Advantages 
of the disc when applied toa drill 
are the complete opening of the 

ee furrow for receiving the seed. The 
absolute freedom from clogging: the disc cuts through weeds, corn stalks, stubble, etc. 
They are somewhat lighter in draft also. Ours are eauipned with either chain coverers or spring 
press wheel coverers. This is a perfect Dise Drill and will meet every requisite of such 
amachine. Don’t buy until you secure our catalogue and prices. Sent free. Write for them at once. 


P. P. MAST & CO. '% 0979! St Shack House, Philadelphia, Pa. 






















BUCKEYE ‘tee cain" DRILL 


























Have you a Home? 


You can greatly improve its appearance and 
increase its value by fencing the lawn with this 


HARTMAN STEEL PICKET FENCE. 


Stronger than iron, cheaper than wood 
and handsomer than either. 
Does not obstruct the view—steel post with ornamented top. 
Nice for cemetery lots, school and church grounds, court yards, ete. Don’t buy until you see our 


FREE catalogue and circulars. HARTMAN M’F’G. CO., Ellwood City, Pa. or 277 Broadway, New York. 











Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


‘Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. 
Guaranteed for two years. Write to-day for new beautifully Illus- 
: <I trated Catalogue, send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards given us at 
iS j;World’s Fair, Atlanta Exposition, Nashville Centennial Exposition. 
a 


Price $44. Alliance Carriage Co, 222E. Court St. Cincinnati, 0- 












by using our ACRICULTURAL DRAIN 

a e an ar y eason TILE. Every man of experience knows that 
land that is tile drained may be worked weeks 

advance of that _ which is undrained. We make all kinds of tile and 
ewer Pipe, ed ressed Brick, Fire Brick, Chimne 
ops, Fiues ncaustio Side Walks, etc. Write for wha 
youwaht. JOHN H. JACKSON 40 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 





















SUCCESS ONE HORSE 


READ POWE 


THE MOST 


Successful and 


Keystone 
Adjustable 
Weeder 









largest horse 


APPLETON MFG. CO. SAtiVAtecs. 


Can be adjusted from 30 
inches to 7 1-2 feet. 
This narrowing device permits the use of this weeder 
long after other weeders are set aside. 


th of cut_regulated, 
No shafts to hinder working close to fence. 
Positively no clogging. 
These are a few of the superior points of the “Keystone” 
of all other weeders. Write for prices and territory. 





Narrowed to 30 inches. 


Ontter, or ‘any machine, because 
in it with ease. SIMPL 
We make 2 an 


PFectuat ano LAST te eerie 


age 


es neh ae te 






Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
YORK, PA. 





























Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


Following are some of the best books 
§ upon the subjects indicated. These and 
@ many others are more fully described in 
§ our free illustrated catalogue. 








PO Fe ee 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, adouiee by the American poul- 
try, association. It contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of 
fow s, including turkeys, ducks and geese: 
gives instructions to judges; glossary of tech- 
nical terms and nomenclature. It contains 278 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, embellished 
with title in gold on front cover. 1.00 


American Dairying. 


By H. B. GurtER. A practical treatise on 
dairy farming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book isin two parts. I on private 
dairying, II on creamery management. In part 
I, the herd, feed, management, milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are con- 
sidered. In part II, the creamery management, 
patrons and more modern dairy machines and 
appliances are discussed. Illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 
Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 

By L. C. Root. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing explained. Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 
proved methods, forming a complete work. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Profits in Poultry. 

Useful and ornamental breeds and their 
profitable management. This excellent work 
contains the combined experience of a number 
of practical men in all departments of poultry 
raising. It is profusely illustrated and forms 
a unique and important addition to our poultry 


literature. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 


By Josrerpnu H. Barry, taxidermist for the 
government surveys and many colleges and 
museums in the United States. An entirely 
new and complete as well as authentic work on 
taxidermy—giving in detail full directions for 
collecting and mounting animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general objects of 
natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 
Sanders’ Horse Breeding. 

By J. H. SANDERS. Being the general prin- 
ciples of heredity capes to the business of 
breeding horses and the management of stal- 
lions, brood mares and foals. The book em- 
braces all that the breeder should know in re- 
gard to the selection of stock, management of 
the stallion, brood. mare, and foal, and treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to breeding animals. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Cattle Breeding. 

By WM. WARFIELD. This work is by com- 
mon consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently pepetien! treatise on cattle breedin 
ever pu lished in America, being the actua 
experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Stoddard’s An. Egg Farm. 

By H. H. Stopparp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. - Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. .50 


FREE CATALOGUE (rere... 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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